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Econe ny of the Bell System 


Consider this significant fact: 
While m f the necessaries of life 
have gone’, the price of telephone 
service, which is one of the essential 
factors in our:*ommercial and social 
life, has mov “yw downward. 


Althougn ’ 2 neces- 
sities still co ixteen 
ounces, the tek as been 
getting more a.‘ 7. -ervice for 
less money. 


On the average, the people of this 
country pay 49% more today for 
food, fuel and clothing than they did 
in 1895. Since then, the decrease in 
the average rates for telephone ser- 
vice has been more than one-half. 


At the same time, the efficiency 
and value of the service to the sub- 
scriber has vastly increased. Today 
he can talk to an average of five 
times aS my persons in each 
exchange as he could eighteen 
years ago. 


This is the inevitable result of the 
comprehensive policy of the Bell 
System, which brings together the 
associated Bell companies and the 
communities they serve. 


Through the very size and effi- 
ciency of their organization they 
accomplish improvements and effect 
economies which give the greatest 
service at the lowest rates. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





POST OMNIA 


Because the skies are grey, and bitter winds 
Have crooned a dirge of sorrow all the day, 
My courage ebbs, and little solace finds 

My heart to drive these brooding ghosts away. 


In vain | struggle with the pain that binds 

The present with the past; full well | know 
This life is but a vague and passing thing 

As trancient as the reign of April snow. 


Ah me! Dumb music throbs within my soul 

And long-loved voices from the dead years spring 
Till harmonies of choral wonder rell 

Transcendent on my yearning, inner ear, 

And all my loss lies painted on a scroll 

In pigments dull and washed by many a tear, 


---BY R. R. GREENWOOD 
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Blanche Bates. 
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CALIFORNIANS 


Members of Dramatic Profession 


IN 
NEW YORK 


By Elizabeth Semple 








ALIFORNIA may feel, and 
( justly, that she deserves to 

“hold the center of the stage” 

when it comes to taking stock 
of those men and women whose aim, 
individually and collectively, has ever 
been to further the best interests of 
the dramatic art. What son or daugh- 
ter of the Golden State does not recall 
a Californian whose name was once a 
household word—our Mary Ander- 
son? Or thrill with an actual personal 
satisfaction when they reflect that it 
was in this fair land, out of all the 
world, Madame Helena Modjeska 


chose to have her home, and where it 
was that the bust which the great art- 
ist considered almost the best of all 
the countless presentments, in what- 
ever medium, made during her entire 
career, was modeled by Robert Aitken. 

The most casual connection of the 
drama and California must, inevitably, 
bring to mind the name of David Be- 
lasco—as a perfectly natural sequence. 
It is well known that Mr. Belasco grad- 
uated from Lincoln College in San 
Francisco, but it may be news to some 
that his very first play was written 
while he was a student there; it was 
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called “Jim Black, or The Regulator’s 
Revenge,” and was acted by some of 
his friends under the personal super- 
vision of the 14-year-old author. Next 
we hear of his officiating as “call boy” 
at the Baldwin Theatre, of which he 
was soon to become the stage mana- 
ger—when he had barely reached the 
age of twenty. 

In 1880, the Mallory Brothers en- 
gaged him to take charge of their 
productions at the old Madison Square 
Theatre, New York (gone; alas, these 
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many years), and “May Blossom” was 
his first metropolitan hit; quickly to be 
followed by “La Belle Russe,” “Va- 
larie,” “Heart of Oak,” all of which 
had long and prosperous runs. But 
it was when he became associated 
with Daniel Frohman, at the Lyceum, 
that he began, as it were, to really 
“set into his stride.” Here he and 
the late Henry De Mille collaborated 
in “Lord Chumley” (the first starring 
vehicle used by E. H. Sothern) ; “The 
Wife,” “The Charity Ball,” all of 
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David Warfield. 


which had their premiere at the old 
Lyceum; while “Men and Women,” 
written entirely by Mr. Belasco for 
Charles Frohman, achieved a notable 
success at Proctor’s Theatre—now the 
well known vaudeville house. 

In scarce one of all his productions 
was Mr. Belasco’s insistence on what 
might be called “gripping realism” 
more marked than in “The Girl I Left 
Behind Me,” which cpened the Empire 
Theatre in New York in 1893. Even 
at this distance of time, the writer 
vividly recalls that thrilling scene, in- 
side the frontier post, when one cf the 
scanty garrison had volunteered to 
fetch aid. The shouts and war-whoops 
of the unseen, besieging Indians were 
almost painfully “natural,” and fierce; 
and, quite as clearly, does she remem- 
ber her speechless indignation as, 
thrilled with the poignant horror of the 
situation—if the help shouldn’t come, 
she clutched the arm of her companion 
with an inarticulate murmur of dis- 
may when, like a veritable blow in the 
face came the would-be reassurance: 
“Remember, they’re only supers at 
fifty cents a night!” 

She wondered (and she’s wondering 
still) how David Belasco ever found 
courage to go on endeavoring to bring 
the drama’s highest art to the minds 


David Belasco. 














Oliver Morosco 





of a public many of whom, at moments 
so soul-stirring, could consider “sup- 
ers” as mere salaried minions. Yet 
his achievements along this very line 
shine like beacon-lights and form per- 
manent items in American theatrical 
history. For example, in the produc- 
tion ‘of “The Heart of Maryland,” 
whoever witnessed Mrs. Leslie Carter 
clinging to the huge bell-tongue will 
never forget it; and it was in this play 
that the celebrated collaboration of 
dramatist-manager and star was inau- 
gurated, that gave to all true lovers of 
the drama so many happy hours and 
whose termination caused, likewise, 
such keen regret. 

Mr. Belasco has also managed many 
other successful artists, among them 
Miss Blanche Bates, Miss Henrietta 
Crosman, who made one of her most 
striking and lasting successes in his 
dramatic version of “Sweet Kitty Bel- 
lairs,’” which opened the Belasco 
Theatre on 42d street, New York, and 
David Warfield, who, in “A Grand 
Army Man” (another Belasco play) 
was the first attraction at the Stuyve- 
sant Theatre. 

Volumes could be written about the 
kindness this greatest of American 
managers has shown to less fortunate 
members of the profession for which 
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he has done so much; not that he will 
tell about them—for, in all matters re- 
lating to his own personality, Mr. Be- 
lasco is, to put it conservatively, non- 
expansive; though he is always ready 
to talk about “the American drama,” 
he is very apt to be conveniently deaf 
to inquiries as to his own tireless per- 
sonal efforts to build it up. Yet very 
likely there is not on the stage one in- 
dividual who has been so valuable to 
each and every phase of our dramatic 
art as David Belasco. 

Maude Adams—‘“America’s _ best 
loved actress,” as she is called—made 
a first appearance that might, very 
justly, be called an inadvertence. Her 
mother, Mrs. Annie Adams, was living 
in Salt Lake City, and she was at 
this time, a member of a stock com- 
pany at the leading theatre there. The 
exigencies of the play (it was called 
“The Lost Child”) required an infant 
to be brought in at the critical moment, 
but the youthful person who had, 
heretofore, officiated in this role, was 
seized with a severe attack of stage- 
fright—or was it just plain colic? At 
all events, she filled the regions “back 
stage” with wails of distress, refusing 
to be pacificd; whereupon the dis- 
traught stage manager, grabbed Miss 
Maude, who, despite her tender, not 
years but months, was paying a visit 
to her mother’s dressing room, and 
literally cast her into the breach, bod- 
ily, crowing with delight at the ap- 
plause with which this part of the play 
was invariably greeted. 

Miss Adams was very young when 
the family moved to San Francisco, 
where her girlhood was spent. She at- 
tended school till she was fifteen, then 
joined the stock company of the old 
Alcazar Theatre, where her mother 
was leading lady. Speaking of this 
experience, she once said: 

“T couldn’t have had a better school. 
The bills were changed every week; 
all the standard things were played, 
and I had an opportunity to hear all 
of them, even when I-did not appear. 
I have realized the value of this early 
work throughout all my later experi- 
ence.” 
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During Mr. Sothern’s first tour as a 
star (in “Lord Chumley”) Miss 
Adams joined his company, thus com- 
ing under the management of Mr. 
Charles Frohman. Later she appeared 
in a repertory of plays till she sprang 
into fame as the leading lady of John 
Drew’s company, in the part of Su- 
sanne in “The Masked Ball.” Never 
was a more dainty bit of acting seen 
on the American stage than what was 
called “the tipsy scene,” and which 
her art rendered amusing—instead of 
vulgar. Then followed a long chain of 
successes as a star on her own account 
—first as Lady Babbie in “The Little 
Minister,” and among her notable ex- 
periences has been one that few can 
boast of—namely, risking what 
seemed to many inevitable failure— 
and finding, instead, unqualified suc- 
cess. This was when she appeared as 
Juliet—making it her own individual 
impersonation—rather than one hide- 
bound by tradition. Yet because it 
was real—like everything she does— 
it succeeded, and this fact made it the 
more notable; even those who, at 
first, were inclined to regret the ortho- 
dox—what one critic called ‘the 
Shakespearean Juliet’”—-were com- 
pelled to admit that this woman’s mag- 
netic personality enabled her to brush 
aside obstacles of physique and tem- 
perament that had seemed almost un- 
surmountable. 

Recently San Francisco has had the 
pleasure of witnessing her wonderful 
impersonation of “The Hen Pheasant’’ 
in “Chanticleer,” and thus there is no 
need for comment on this, one of the 
most remarkable of her extraordinary 
creations. 

Since Blanche Bates came to San 
Francisco when she was but three 
years old, she may, with all propriety, 
call herself a true daughter. Her 
school days were spent here, at the old 
Hamilton School, as she happily re- 
called, on May Ist of this present year 
when, chancing to be back in what she 
says “seems my own home city,” she 
took part in the festivities of that oc- 
casion and eagerly urged the children 
of this generation to do their part for 




















a San Francisco Beautiful. 

Miss Bates made her first appear- 
ance at the old Columbia Theatre, in 
a playlet of Brander Mathews, “This 
Picture and That,” and shortly after- 
wards she joined a stock company 
playing throughout the large cities in 
the West. New Yorkers first recall 
her as a member of the famous Daly 
Company, and it is still an unsolved 
problem why she resigned after two 
performances of “The Great Red 
Ruby,” in which, as Comtesse Mirtza, 
she had been the most conspicuous 
feature. 

It was, however, under the manage- 
ment of David Belasco that she was 
destined to climb to dramatic heights, 
and when she filled the title role in 
“Madame Butterfly” she literally took 
Manhattan by storm. This hit was 
soon duplicated if not surpassed by her 
Cigarette in “Under Two Flags,” “The 
Darling of the Gods” (which per- 
formed the unprecedented feat of run- 
ning two metropolitan seasons) and 
“The Girl of the Golden West.” It 
was but a short time ago that San 


s. Tully 








Francisco theatre-goers turned out in 
force to witness her charming creation 
of Roxie in “Nobody’s Widow.” Not 
only is Miss Bates one of the most 
capable of American actresses, but 
she is, personally, one of the most 
charming of personalities on the stage 
as well as off it. 

Holbrook Blinn is a California man 
who first found his metier in his native 
city, San Francisco. Mr. Blinn was 
the very first American actor to have 
the privilege of being personally pre- 
sented to the late King Edward VII, at 
Sandringham, where His Majesty (no 
mean judge of dramatic ability) was 
so pleased by his rendering of Jac- 
ques in “As You Like It,” then being 
presented in London by an American 
company, that he “commanded” the 
actor’s presence at his favorite, and, 
as it were, his informal home. 

William A. Brady once told a 
friend that he “stepped right off a 
train into the dramatic profession,” 
which was quite true, for he was of- 
ficiating as “train-boy” when he was 
seized with a violent attack of dra- 
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matic fever. He was in San Francisco 
(the end of his “run”’), and he lost no 
time in applying for a job as “super” 
in Bartley Campbell’s “White Slave” 
company, then making a tour of the 
coast. Unfortunately the manager, 
Mex Freeman recognized this new ap- 
plicant for histrionic honors, which 
caused his discharge “as an actor— 
but within an hour I had been re-en- 
gaged—this time as a call-boy,” Mr. 
Brady says. 

However, he didn’t keep that job 
long, either—somehow one feels sure 
he wouldn’t; soon he was back among 
the actors, and in 1888 entered upon 
his managerial career with “She,” 
which he confesses to have “not only 
pirated, but dramatized.” This was 
the very first of his long line of suc- 
cessful productions, extending right 
down to the present. In addition to 
his theatrical interests, Mr. Brady has, 
several times, been associated in the 
management of pugilists, with whom 
he was known as “the mascot man- 
ager.” 

Speaking of pugilists, probably peo- 
don’t forget that it was in San Fran- 
cisco, at the old Olympic Athletic 
Club, that James J. Corbett first came 
into the limelight as 1 champion boxer. 

Both of Jefferson De Angelis’ par- 
ents were professionals, so it is not to 
be wondered at that he lost no time in 
following their examples. Mr. De An- 
gelis is one of the most popular comic 
opera comedians in the world, not only 
on the stage, but off it as well; and 
his beautiful home on Sunnyside 
drive, Ludlow, not far from Yonkers, 
N. Y., is famous for its bounteous and 
delightful hospitality. 

Few people are aware that the first 
stage appearance of Miss Nance 
O’Neill was made with Weber & 
Fields at their old theatre on Broad- 
way near 29th street, New York City. 
Tt seems rather a far cry from bur- 
lesque to starring in “Hedda Gabler,” 
but this talented young woman has 
contrived to accomplish it; at present 
she is one of the stars under Mr. Be- 
lasco’s management. 

Guy Bates Post will admit he was 
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“born in Seattle” if you actually tax 
him with it, but as he came to Cali- 
fornia when he was very young, that 
fact shouldn’t count against him. This 
sterling actor has a long list of success- 
ful roles to his credit, but not one has 
been more marked than that he 
achieved this very year as Dean the 
Beachcomber in Richard Watson 
Tully’s drama, “The Bird of Paradise.” 
Mr. Post has such an intense dislike 
to elevators that he has come to be 
known all over this country as “the 
man who never rides in one.” He is 
a trained athlete, and the best amateur 
pianist in his profession. 

Some one described Oliver Morosco 
as “a silent noise,” but New York does 
not think he is so awfully silent; as a 
matter of fact, he has been a pretty 
audible noise there, during the season 
just past, and he intends to keep up— 
if not break his own record next year. 

Miss Katherine Gray (descended 
from one of the original ’49-ers) is a 
California girl whose dramatic career 
began under that managerial martinet, 
Augustin Daly. In course of time, she 
stepped into the front ranks of “lead- 
ing women,” acting with stars of such 
luminosity as the late Richard Mans- 
field, James K. Hackett, Crane and 
Goodwin. Recently she toured Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, at the head of 
her own company, meeting, every- 
where, with the most flattering success. 

“Yes, I enjoyed it,” she answered, 
as the writer, in the course of a little 
talk, during her last engagement in 
San Francisco, asked for details 
about this trip. “People were most 
kind, and made me very welcome 
everywhere we played. But, do you 
know, in all the time I was away I 
never once heard any complaints about 
‘being poor’ or ‘times being rotten.’ 
All the people seemed comfortable and 
contented; I don’t mean ‘rich’ in the 
sense we Americans use the word, but 
satisfied and happy; moreover, the 
political conditions are quite as nearly 
ideal as it is possible to make them. 
You cannot imagine what a shock it 
was to come back to my own country 
and hear, everywhere, about ‘hard 









































Eleanor Robson 


times’—from persons in every walk of 
life, and rich as well as poor.” 

“So you believe in suffrage?” the 
scribe inquired—and then, like a cer- 
tain gray parrot, not unknown to fame, 


was “sorry she’d spoke,” for Miss 
Gray promptly countered, in a tone of 
distinct pity: 

“Don’t you P” 


“T don’t come from a suffrage State, 
you know,” pleaded the visitor. 

The smile with which Miss Gray 
met this palpable evasion was even 
more pitying. “Never mind,” there 
was a ripple of kindly merriment in 
her rich voice, “the air of California 
will put some backbone into your 
flabby Eastern political views; and 
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when I come back here, I'll find you 
as good a voter as all the other wo- 
men who ‘don’t come from suffrage 
States,’” she added, with gay enthu- 
siasm. 

This, by the way, is one of the most 
salient characteristics of Miss Gray’s 
singularly magnetic personality—her 
enthusiasm, whether for beauty, for 
art, for life, or more especially for her 
own beloved profession. She has 
ideals, too; the sort of ideals she sim- 
ply couldn’t lose—because they’re 
so indelibly imprinted that they’ve be- 
come a very part of her own self. And 
when she talks of the “future of the 
American drama,” you somehow feel 
assured that she will individually bear 
no small part in its interpretation. 

Miss Carroll McComas made her 
debut as a “child whistler” in her na- 
tive city, Los Angeles, and from there 
started on a tour through the large 
cities throughout the country, culmi- 
nating at length in New York, where, 
after a successful engagement, she re- 
ceived a flattering offer to go abroad. 
It was accepted, and she visited the 
European capitals, including Paris, 
where she was voted ‘the world’s 
greatest whistler” by the huge crowds 
who nightly flocked to listen to her. 
From here she went to South Africa, 
scoring more triumphs; on her return 
to America, Miss McComas joined a 
stock company, and, ’ere long, showed 
that she was as capable an actress as 
she was a whistler. Mr. Charles Froh- 
‘man, always watchful for promising 
material, soon offered her the part of 
Daisy in “The Dollar Princess,” and 
she made a hit in it that led to her en- 
gagement to join the company of Miss 
Billie Burke, where, in “Mrs. Dot,” 
she played a role only second to that 
of the star herself. 

This season she has added to her 
laurels by her delightful rendering of 
Maggie Cottrell in John Drew’s ve- 
hicle, “A Single Man,” written for 
him by Mr. Hubert Davies. Miss Mc- 
Comas is devoted to her profession, 
and is such an earnest and untiring 
worker that it is safe to predict great 
things for her in the future. Any 
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mention of this charming young wo- 
man (considered one of the prettiest 
girls on the stage) would be incom- 
plete without some allusion to the 
wonderful congeniality and affection 
existing between herself and her 
mother, Mrs. Alice Moore McComas, 
the writer, who always travels with 
her daughter. 

Miss Florence Roberts’ first appear- 
ance on the stage was at the old Bald- 
win Theatre, San Francisco, where she 
filled a humble role of a “supe.” She 
didn’t “supe” long, though, and many 
people recall the days when, as lead- 
ing woman of the Alcazar Stock Com- 
pany, she produced the first play ever 
written by Charlotte Thompson, which 
was a success—as her plays have been 
ever since. Miss Roberts, who, by the 
way, is considered one of the best ama- 
teur “whips” in this country, calls 
Peekskill, N. Y., “home,” and here she 
has a delightful house, designed after 
her very own ideas. Theodore Rob- 
erts, the well known leading man, is 
her first cousin. 

Like several managers, whose 
names are as familiar as letters of the 
alphabet, Mr. Al. Heyman began his 
professional career in California. And 
so did David Warfield, who often re- 
calls the far-back days when he offi- 
ciated as an usher in the Bush Street 
Theatre; here he finally got a chance 
to show what he could do, and his 
mimicry of Salvini in “Othello” and 
Bernhardt in “Camille” was the big- 
gest hit of a play called “About 
Town.” This traveled as far as New 
York; then it went to bits with what 
probably seemed to Mr. Warfield a 
rather sickening crash, for he was a 
stranger in a strange city. But it did 
not down him, far from it. He got a 
job, not a very high-class one, it is 
true, but still a job, in a music hall on 
Eighth avenue, to do his “impersona- 
tions,” and one night a Broadway man- 
ager dropped in to get a glass of beer 
and saw him doing them, particularly 
the one of Bernhardt. It wasn’t long 
before Mr. Warfield transferred his 
services from Eighth avenue to Broad- 
way, and John H. Russell’s play, “The 






























































City Directory.” After a while, he 
transferred again, this time to the Ca- 
sino Company, where he was destined 
to make his first reali strike. Yet, curi- 
ously enough, it wasn’t made on the 
stage at all—but at a baseball game 
(yes, really and truly!) given for the 
benefit of the Actors’ Fund. Warfield 
made himself up as an East Side Jew 
pedlar and sold small bits of cracked 
ice as souvenirs. The rival nines were 
composed of members of the “Merry 
Worid” and the “Trilby” companies, 
all popular people in the profession, 
but they weren’t in it with Warfield, 
for he was simply “the whole show.” 
This led to his being permitted to in- 
troduce this act at his own theatre, 
which he had many times begged to 
be allowed to do—but the manager 
couldn’t “see it.” 

In the “Return of Peter Grimm” 
Mr. Warfield has, this season, found a 
play and a character to rival his dearly 
beloved “Music Master.” New York 
has acclaimed the triumph of his im- 
personation in which he displays that 
appealing art, that tenderness of sen- 
timent, that deft touch of human in- 
terest which always makes his im- 
personations conspicuous among favor- 
ite stage portraits. Likewise, this Be- 
lasco play, with its element of the 
supernatural, is held to be responsible 
for much of this interest. Peter Grimm 
as Mr. Belasco wrote of him and as 
Mr. Warfield created him, is a fine, 
big-souled man, who likes to do good 
in his own way. He “passes over,” 
and after death returns to his former 
earthly home and household to correct 
the mistakes really brought about 
through his own kindness of heart; 
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but he comes not as a_ sepulchral, 
husky-voiced being from another 
world, but as a “personality,” still pos- 
sessed of human emotions, impulses 
and a true sense of humor. It is a part 
simply made for Mr. Warfield, and 
he has rendered it so it has become a 
notable one. 

Byron Beasley was the leading man 
in “Kindling’—that play which 
achieved the unique distinction of 
having every individual among New 
York’s dramatic critics enrolled as un- 
official press agents—so unanimous 
was their admiration and approval of 
this unusual offering at the drama’s 
shrine; and yet, for all that, it had to 
go on the road from sheer lack of 
profitable metropolitan patronage. 

Lillian Albertson is a California 
woman who may, if she will, take 
much of the credit for the success 
scored by another play of this New 
York season, “The Talker,” for it was 
in a large measure due to the leading 
woman’s personality. Off the stage 
she is Mrs. A. J. Levy, and she laughs 
as she declares she is still old-fash- 
ioned enough to adore her husband, 
and be very glad that he adores her; 
while both parents are glad to unite 
in adoring a certain two-year-old per- 
son named Adolph, Jr. Mrs. Levy’s 
home (“though I’m most at home 
when I am out, really,” she declared, 
merrily) is high up on the very pret- 
tiest part of the Riverside Drive, over- 
looking the Hudson River and across 
to the towering Palisades. Here, it 
is delightful to find, she plays the dou- 
ble role of wife and mother quite 
as charmingly as she does her diffi- 
cult stage part. 




















U.S. Navy officers looking over the insurrecto prisoners in search of de- 
serters from Uncle Sam’s forces. 


Insurrecto Prisoners Captured by 


Uncle Sam 


By Marion Ethel Hamilton 


HERE is always “local color” 

at Fort Rosecrans—the superb 
view of the Coast Ranges 

across the bay, rising in pur- 

ple peak upon peak back of the city— 
the silent, sage-brush hills behind the 
officers’ quarters at the Fort—but 
when Tia Juana fell, more local color 
came to us, in the astonishing form of 
one hundred and five rebel prisoners, 


who blew in from that little Mexican 
hamiet which nestles in the hills six- 
teen miles from San Diego. 

The Fort Rosecrans troops had been 
ordered back and forth, to and from 
Tia Juana for months, to patrol the 
border. On this day of the battle, 
the Federals were seen by the insur- 
recto scouts, advancing upon Tia 
Juana. Captain Wilcox, who at that 
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time was patroling down there with 
a company of the Eighth Infantry, 
telephoned Major McManus in com- 
mand of Fort Rosecrans for more 
troops to help him patrol during the 
battle. Accordingly eighty men of the 
115th Company, under Captain Koch 
and Lieutenant Drake, were des- 
patched on short notice to help the 8th 
Infantry patrol. With ammunition, 
bedding, rations, and more important 
still, their beloved company dogs, the 
soldiers left Fort Rosecrans about nine 
o’clock in the morning, arriving at Tia 
Juana some two hours later. They 
had no sooner arrived than we at the 
Fort received a message reporting their 
arrival, and saying that the battle had 
just begun. Then, just at noon, as 
we stood talking it all over, army fash- 
ion, and gazing across the water at 
the sun-drenched Mexican hills, there 
came from that direction the sound of 
firing. It was a field gun belonging 
to the Federals. 

You of the big Eastern cities, where 
there is nothing more romantic or un- 
usual than a fire or a parade—you do 
not know how truly thrilling it was to 
actually hear with your own ears the 
firing of a little gun in this little bat- 
tle, instead of merely reading about 
it in the magazines. 

The sunny hours passed at the Fort, 
while we watched and waited for more 
news; about two o’clock another mes- 
sage was received that our troops and 
officers would return to the post in the 
late afternoon, bringing with them the 
entire rebel army, as prisoners! Im- 
agine our excitement! We had been 
honored with “General” Pryce and his 
“aide,” as prisoners on the post some 
little time before, but they had been 
released; that was interesting enough, 
but to have the whole of the rebel army 
from Tia Juana was quite overwhelm- 
ing. Preparations to receive these 
visitors were at once put under way. 
The company cooks were ordered to 
prepare supper for 105 extra men. Bed 
sacks were filled with straw and spread 
on the floor of the post exchange gym- 
nasium. 

Late in the afternoon the govern- 
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ment boat Lieut. Harris drew up at the 
Fort Rosecrans dock, its decks 
crowded with a motley looking crew. 
On the upper deck, with some officers 
and ladies of the post who had been 
in town, were “General” Mosby and 
“Field Marshall” Laflin. The gen- 
eral’s appearance was unusual, and 
quite that of the “soldier of fortune,” 
or shall I say of misfortune? He is 
slim and fairly tall, with a swarthy 
skin, dark hair and a small, dark mus- 
tache. He wore riding boots with 
huge brass spurs that clicked like 
lawn-mowers; khaki breeches, a sack 
coat, and a small, gray fedora, around 
which was twisted a black and white 
horse-hair band. First off the boat 
was a “rebel” dog who was carefully 
handed to the dock by one of the in- 
surgents; then one by one the rebel 
army followed. Of course, every 
man, woman and child of the garrison 
was down on the dock to see them 
land. Is not the average person’s im- 
pression of the insurrecto army, a band 
of little, black men, wearing tall, 
Mexican sombreros? There was just 
one such man in the outfit. Most of 
them were tall, fair-haired, blue-eyed 
American boys in blue overalls; their 
expressions half-scared, half-amused, 
and altogether sheepish; at first sight 
they looked utterly devilish and worth- 
less, like “‘men who won’t fit in;” but 
they were unshaven, very dirty, very 
tired, very hungry and pitifully gaunt; 
and we all came to the conclusion that 
our own officers would look almost as 
suspicious under like hardships. They 
were lined up in a row on the dock. 
Among them were two niggers, a few 
Mexicans, and several mixed Indian 
and Mexican. The millinery display 
was varied, and in it all there was just 
one real Mexican sombrero. Five or 
six of them had a gay green and red 
serape thrown over one shoulder, and 
all of them had bright silk handker- 
chiefs in some conspicuous spot—loot 
—from the little tourist shops of Tia 
Juana. 

As they lined up, the sunset gun for 
retreat was fired; instantaneously the 
whole line jumped as a man; then 




















Upper—Mexican rebels rounded up on the border at Fort Rosecrans. 
Lower—Rebels eating at improvised booths erected for them at the Fort. 


they all laughed! For a second they 
had thought they were being shot. I 
overheard one of them say, “If we 
had had that gun at Tia Juana, we 
would have won.” 

Of the one hundred and five brought 
as prisoners to us, four were wounded. 
Two of them had to be carried up the 


hill to the hospital on stretchers, and 
the other two were able to limp up. 
None were dangerously hurt. One 
had been shot straight through the 
groin. The bullet had passed out, 
leaving a neat little hole. He was 
rolling a little from side to side, but 
did not seem to be in agony, at all. 





INSURRECTO PRISONERS CAPTURED BY UNCLE SAM. 


Both men on the stretchers were 
Americans, one with wavy, reddish 
hair—some mother’s son. Somebody 
whispered: “What did they get out 
of it?” “Adventure,” was the reply. 
Most of them had had nothing to eat 
since the day before. The first thing 
to do was to feed them. A tin cup and 
plate was given each man, and they 
ate outdoors at long tables with 
benches, which are used for the sol- 
diers during maneuvers. For supper 
that evening they had bread, coffee, 
corned beef and boiled potatoes. Most 
of them had a second helping. As 
soon as supper was over, and they 
were all safely quartered in the post 
exchange, and well guarded by sen- 
tries, they began calling for writing 
paper, soap, pencils, stamps, towels, 
newspapers. Then some of them took 
advantage of the two shower baths 
which are in the post exchange, while 
others got out dirty packs of cards, 
and lying on their stomachs, on their 
mats of straw, were soon philosophi- 
cally passing the time in poker. 

Among them were found two de- 
serters from our own army. They were 
slapped into the guard-house, where 
they were quite at home, having been 
there in better days. 

Early the next morning they were 
marched outdoors to the long tables 
again for breakfast, which consisted 
of coffee, bread, beef stew and boiled 
potatoes. Plain and monotonous as 
the fare necessarily was, they seemed 
to be satisfied to at least know where 
their next meal was coming from. 

The following day, navy launches 
from the warships began coming to 
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the post, bringing officers, marines and 
sailors, who could identify any de- 
serters from the U. S. Navy. They 
found about half a dozen altogether, 
and took them away. “General” 
Mosby was found to be a deserter from 
the Marine Corps. 

Several mothers, sisters and fathers 
came out to the post, asking news of 
missing sons who had wandered far 
from home and stopped writing, in the 
selfishness of their boyish longing for 
adventure. Among them was a dear 
old lady all in black, in quest of her 
son, a mere boy, whom she had heard 
was killed in the first battle of Tia 
Juana. She was greatly relieved to 
learn that the man who had been 
killed and buried near the monument 
at the boundary line was a man of 
about thirty-five, while her son was 
only twenty. In such manner are the 
poor old mothers’ hearts torn by way- 
ward sons who drift off and out and 
grow so hardened that they do not 
even write. And always the mother 
prays, and remembers, believes in, and 
forgives, for such is the law of mother- 
love. 

One of the officers at Fort Rosecrans 
after looking over the insurrectos, and 
talking with them, sums up his im- 
pression of them about like this: 
“There are between ten and twenty 
per cent of them who are deserters 
from the United States army and navy. 
About five per cent tramps; a few cow- 
punchers, quite a number of ‘Industrial 
Workers of the World,’ and there is 
one former Russian army officer 
among them. The rest are American 
boys in search of adventure.” 




















Homeward bound with their purchase. 


THE DOG 
MARKET 
AT BAGUIO 


By 
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the biggest show place the 

summer capital of the Philip- 

pines has to offer. Other at- 
tractions, as the “kiosk” tea house, the 
fine roads, the motor buses, the imita- 
tion Japanese garden, with its little red 
torii, and its little red bridge at the 
“Teachers’ Camp,” the terraces and 
vine-covered rustic bridge at ‘“Gov- 
ernment Center,” even the wonderful 
Benguet road over which, in great 
touring automobiles, the traveler is 
transported in less than two hours from 
the palms of the plains to the pines 
of the hills, are “sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast’ of civilization and cannot 
compare with the fascinating dog 
market. 

This dog market is no dog show or 
place where dog lovers may spend 
money for canines with family trees. 
It is a market in the sense of being a 
place where something to eat may be 
bought; the dogs brought to sell are 
not fancy bred, they are just dog. For 
Baguio, the summer capital, where 
Philippine government officials and 
employees, and those not in the gov- 
ernment service who desire to and have 


T HE DOG market is, by all odds, 


the money, may go for the months of 
March, April and May to escape the 
heat of the lowlands, is located in the 
mountain province of Benguet, and the 
hills of Benguet have been the home of 
the Igorots for so long that not even 
a conjectural date of their first occu- 
pation is given. 

One of the interesting customs of 
the Igorots, the most civilized of the 
uncivilized tribes in the Philippines, is 
their practice of eating dog flesh. 
“Dog-eaters” is the scornful taunt flung 
at them by the civilized tribes of the 
Philippines. They do not seem to eat 
dog flesh purely for food, but rather 
as a ceremonial meat or as a festal 
dish. The occasions on which it is 
proper to consume dog differs in differ- 
ent localities. Likewise, different lo- 
calities hold to different standards as 
to what constitutes good dog; that is, 
the correct thing in dogs from the 
viewpoint of the epicure or the ruler 
of the feast. In some places a very 
fat dog is the correct thing, whereas 
in Baguio regions a dog is in prime 
condition only when it is so thin that 
it looks like an X-ray shadowgraph. 
Old pagan rites and beliefs probably 



























PEE at a mene natu 


account for these differences, or they 
may have an origin of a more practical 
nature. 

Sunday is the big dog market day. 
Early in the morning, over the hills, 
following trails made soft with pine 
needles, or taking the new hard roads, 
come the sturdy Igorots walking with 
the erect carriage and muscular gait 
of hillmen. Seen some distance away, 
they make an attractive primitive pic- 
ture as they wind in and out among 
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suggest by their appearance the feet 
of humans. But seen nearby, the sub- 
jests have one attraction not noted 
at a distance, and that is their pleas- 
ant, shy, bright faces. In many, there 
is something so winning and agreeable 
that one forgets the other disappoint- 
ments brought by close range. 
Though the Igorots live at an alti- 
tude where the temperature is almost 
cold at times, dress has only a zero 
value among them. Some sort of a 














“Dog eaters” is the scornful taunt flung at them by the civilized tribes of 
the Philippines. The crosses indicate the chief of the tribe and his wife. 


the pines. The bright hues of the wo- 
men’s clothing and the flash of the red 
or yellow “gee-string” worn by the 
men, gives a pleasing note of color. 
When seen at closer range the primi- 
tive qualities of the subjects of the 
picture lose their artistic values in a 
measure. The “bronze-statue-like” 
limbs are marred by a peculiar black- 
ish tinge on the brown skin, and the 
feet, guiltless, since their race began 
of covering or protection of any kind, 


cotton jacket or blanket, and a “gee- 
string” (a kind of loin cloth) is the at- 
tire of the men and boys. The girls 
and women wear a jacket and a skirt 
made of their peculiar bright cross- 
striped hand-woven cotton cloth. The 
skirt is not a shaped skirt, but a 
straight piece of cloth wrapped tight 
around the hips and fastened in front, 
reaching to the knees or a little below. 

These quasi-picturesque, not overly 
clean mountain people are the dog- 
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buyers, or marketers. Though all who 
come over the hills to Baguio on Sun- 
day mornings are not after dogs. Many 
just come for a good time as in other 
lands people go to a fair or a holiday 
making. While the Igorots are the 
purchasers of dogs, the sellers are for 
the most part Filipinos, so the market 
is an inter-tribal affair. 

The Filipino dog sellers bringing in 
the dogs to market, when seen for the 
first time, give one the sort of shock 
always produced by the usual in an 
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there is a hole through which a rope is 
tied. All the ropes at the ends of 
the sticks are knotted together some- 
thing after the fashion that a net is 
made. The final two or three ends of 
the rope are gathered in the driver’s 
hands. As the whole bunch of dogs 


spreads out, each dog in a regular 
place, and all thus strung together, it 
suggests an old-fashioned mat or tidy, 
a dog, black, white, yellow or spotted 
being the ornamental fastening instead 
of a tuft of yarn. 


The bamboo sticks 





Over the hills come, from the surrounding country side, the dog buying 
Igorots, following trails made soft with carpets of pine needles. 


unusual situation. The dogs and the 
drivers are usual, but the known ulti- 
mate fate of the dogs is unusual, hence 
the queer shock. The manner in which 
the dog sellers bring in their dogs is 
interesting. One man leads or drives 
a bunch of about a dozen dogs. They 
are tied together in a peculiar way. 
A rope with a bamboo stick about three 
feet long attached to it is tied around 
the neck of each dog. The end of the 
stick is up close to the throat of the 
animal. At the other end of the stick 


are used to prevent the dogs getting 
away. For they are so starved that 
they may become marketably thin, that 
in their terrible hunger they would 
chew any kind of rope or string, but 
the hard bamboo resists their teeth like 
steel. 

Dozers of these motley colored 
bunches of dogs may be seen every 
Sunday morning trotting along the 
fine roads leading into Baguio, evi- 
dently enjoying the morning air and 
the brightness and loveliness of the 
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world about them. Their heads are up 
and their tails have the conventional 
curl and wag. Nothing in their man- 
ner suggests approach to the guillo- 
tine or any other form of execution. 
On the contrary, they seem quite in 
harmony with the beautiful hills, the 
fragrant pines, the Sabbath stillness, 


Loading up with fuel on the way home to roast the dogs. 















and sunshine, and make a picture so 
unique that once seen it is not for- 
gotten. 

When the Filipino dealer reaches 
the market he squats down on the 
ground and his dogs drop down in 
front of him something after the man- 
ner of an unstrung hammock. The 












The vine-covered rustic bridge at Government center 
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Refreshment booths in the village. 


Igorot purchasers squat teetering on 
their toes in front of the groups of 
sellers and dogs. When three or four 
hundred dogs and their sellers and 
buyers thus dispose of themselves on 


the market ground it makes a scene 
most fascinating to a newly arrived 
American. 











As neither the Igorot nor the Fili- 
pino understands the dialect of the 
other, the business operations of the 
market are carried on mostly by pan- 
tomime. This adds to the onlooker’s 
interest. However, as English is be- 
coming the medium of intercourse 
among the younger Igorots as well as 





Dog being led away from the market by a purchaser. 


























































“Arthur,’ a handsome, bright table 
boy at Teachers’ Camp. The long hair 
indicates he is from Bentec, a province 
north of Benguet. 


among the Filipinos, this special touch 
of interest will soon be a thing of the 
past. While the bargaining is going 
on, little knots of Igorots of all ages 
and both sexes stand about deeply in- 
terested and often apparently amused, 
not hesitating to chime in with their 
remarks and comments. Compared 
with a stock exchange or a bargain 
sale in a New York department store 
the scene is slow and tame. But if 
imbued with a bit of the spirit of the 
East, one can watch for hours the 
dickering and find it absorbing and 
delightfully human. The perfect air 
of indifference, the unruffled waiting of 
the Oriental is here seen in its natural 
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state. The squatting buyers, it is 
marvelous how they can keep the po- 
sition for hours, poke and jab the 
canines and feel them all over with 
quite the superior air of one who 
knows, and who is judging dogs in- 
stead of dog. With an air of uncon- 
cernedness they talk over the offered 
animals among themselves, and with 
their friends. The discussions may 
be short, but not likely, for why should 
they hurry? There is always time “in 
the land where things can wait.” When 
at last a decision is arrived at, the 
buyer takes hold of the rope of the 
dog he has chosen for his ceremonial 
chow, and from some invisible com- 
partment of his girdle, produces, in 
coin, the price he offers. The seller, 
looking about as interested as a Bud- 
dha god, but really as alert as a “Solo- 
mon Levi,” after due time brings his 
gaze to rest upon the offer. A “what’s- 
the-use” look slowly ripples over his 
countenance, and he languidly, almost 
pityingly, shakes his head in refusal. 
The bargaining continues through the 
medium of proffered coin and languid 
shakes and nods, the by-standers tak- 
ing a voluble part, until the deal is 
closed, the sale is made, and the dog 
is released from the canine mat, and 
is led away by the purchaser, whose 
face begins to wear a peculiar smile, 
whether of satisfaction with his bar- 
gain or in anticipation of the cere- 
mony or religious rite which the dog 
will grace, or whether only epicurean, 
who can say? The smile of the 
Philippines, whether civilized or un- 
civilized, is elusive, fathomless. 

The buying and selling goes on all 
over the market, as bargain after bar- 
gain is clinched, and dog after dog 
trots behind its consumer away over 
the hills, to fulfill its destiny, the 
yelping, snarling and whining of the 
hungry victims lessens in volume, un- 
til by noon comparative silence reigns. 
For the remainder of the day the “re- 
freshment booths,” the cloth-sellers, 
and the pottery venders, and other less 
popular parts of the market, as well 
as amusements claim the attention of 
those who did not come to buy dogs. 






















“Movies” Encroaching on the Stage 


By Robert Grau 


WO YEARS ago, about the time 
when moving pictures and the 
phonograph first began to en- 
rich players and singers of the 

speaking and operatic stage, Thomas 
Alva Edison uttered the prophecy that 
the day was not far off when the work- 
ingman would lay down his dime at 
the box office of the modern theatre of 
science and witness a reproduction of 
grand operas, plays and spectacles for 
which the world’s greatest singers and 
players would be utilized only for the 
original films and phonographic rec- 
ords. At that time the Wizard of 
Menlo Park, who had given to the 
world the two greatest inventions by 
which-public entertaining was com- 
pletely revolutionized, did not under- 


take to assume that the successful 
synchronization of the phonograph 
and the moving picture would be 


achieved by himself. As a matter of 
fact, it has already been possible to 
hear the entire operetta, “The Chimes 
of Normandy,” acted and sung through 
scientific simulation of sound and ac- 
tion, but the achievement was by no 
means perfect, though he would have 
been indeed a pessimist who, after 
witnessing this spectacle, would ex- 
press any skepticism as to the ul- 
timate success of the effort to preserve 
for future generations not only the 
pantomimic portrayals of the famous 
players, but to faithfully record their 
vocal expression. In other words, 
what had been accomplished two years 
ago indicated that Mr. Edison’s pro- 
phecy would be fulfilled. And that 
besides providing entertainment for 
masses that had heretofore been pos- 
sible only at a prohibitive cost. The 
amazing spectacle of seeing deceased 


players act and hearing them speak 
their lines will be revealed to the forth- 
coming generations. 

What this really means, the reader 
will best comprehend by asking him- 
self what he would give to see Booth 
as “Hamlet,” Charlotte Cushman as 
“Meg Merrillies,” Forrest as “Richard 
III,” and Edmund Kean as “Othello,” 
at this time. 

Fancy one being able to enter the 
scientific playhouse of to-day and hear 
Jenny Lind, Mario, Grisi, Piccolimini, 
Wachtel, Parepa Rosa and the Adelina 
Patti of her prime. Yet we know al- 
ready that the generations to come can 
see the divine Sarah as Camille, Adri- 
enne Lecouvreur, La Tosca and Queen 
Elizabeth; Rejane and Jane Hading in 
the plays that gave them their fame. 
Mounet-Sully as Oedipus Rex, and 
lastly the societaires of the exclusive 
Comedie Francaise who have just con- 
sented to appear before the camera, 
that the artistry of the house of Mol- 
liere may be perpetrated on the screen. 

And now that the stars of grand 
opera earn quite as much through 
their phonograph records as from their 
efforts on the stages of our opera 
houses, and when such eminent stellar 
figures of the speaking stage as Mrs. 
Fiske, Viola Allen Ethel Barrymore, 
James K. Hackett and James O’Neill 
have capitulated to the importunities 
of the camera man, comes the an- 
nouncement that not only has the dem- 
onstration of the Edison device— 
called the Kinetophone—realized all 
of the Wizard’s hopes and aims, but a 
group of amusement magazines con- 
trolling about one hundred playhouses 
where high grade vaudeville is the at- 
traction, after witnessing the trial 
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demonstrations at the Orange labora- 
tory, then and there entered into an 
agreement by which these gentlemen 
will in future provide about one-half 
of the programmes through the Kineto- 
phone instead of continuing to mete 
out the players and singers in the 
flesh the salaries which they claim 
destined to land the managerial faction 
in the bankruptcy courts. 

The statement is made that from this 
one contract alone the royalties accru- 
ing to the leasing company controlling 
the exhibition rights to the Kineto- 
phone will amount to $500,000 a year, 
and as this group of managers is given 
no exclusive privileges, and as there 
are a dozen such syndicates, some idea 
may be formed of the scope and pos- 
sibilities of this latest development in 
scientific public entertaining. 

Moreover, it will be recalled that at 
the outset the phonograph was a mere 
toy compared with what it is to-day, 
while the moving picture was used as a 
“chaser” in the vaudeville theatres of 
but a few years ago. 

To-day Caruso could retire from the 
operatic stage safe in the knowledge 
that his income from the phonograph 
will be forthcoming as long as he lives, 
with every indication that the total will 
increase rather than decrease; and 
Madame Luisa Tetrazzini must surely 
congratulate herself that the phono- 
graph company refused her offer five 
years ago to sing her entire repertoire 
at their studio for $1,000 cash. Luisa 
was as great an artist then as now, but 
had rot yet been hailed by a metropoli- 
tan public as La Diva. 

That same phonograph company 
three years later approached the diva, 
but they had to pay a bonus of $50,000 
for her consent, while her annual roy- 
alties are said to reach between $50,- 
000 and $60,000, which is interesting 
here merely to indicate what happens 
when progress becomes rampant. 

It was quite the same with the mov- 
ing picture. As recently as_ three 
years ago, not a_ single prominent 
player from the speaking stage was 
willing to make the excursion into the 
film studio, yet a few weeks ago the 
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writer recognized on the screen in one 
photo-play four ladies and gentlemen 
who were last season prominent in 
Charles Frohman’s Broadway produc- 
tion, and it is an actual fact that in the 
Vitagraph Company’s roster are to- 
day one hundred an twer.ty reputable 
players, by no means are these com- 
posed of the rank and file of the pro- 
fession. Six at least have been stars, 
and it is extremely doubtful if one of 
the number would care to make a 
change. Yet this same Vitagraph Com- 
pany six years ago had a stock com- 
pany numbering but six persons, and 
this included the three proprietors who 
appeared on the screen regularly. The 
company now is capitalized at a mil- 
lion, and recently distributed $25,000 
to its employees at the Yuletide. 

Assuming that progress shall be 
anything like as great with the Kineto- 
phone as with its inventor’s previous 
scientific devices for entertaining the 
people, the problem that confronts 
theatrical managers end produc2rs who 
cater to the public’s entertainment 
along the older lines, is indeed a seri- 
ous one. As matters stand now, the 
number of such managers and pro- 
ducers is the smallest it has been in 
thirty years. Like the players, the 
men who were wont to decry the vogue 
of the camera man have at last recog- 
nized the modern trend and are now 
affiliating themselves with the film in- 
dustry at every turn. 

Daniel Frohman, who is often re- 
ferred to as the dean of theatrical man- 
agers, and whose career has been 
noted for lofty ideals characterizing 
his business and artistic procedure, is 
now almost wholly committed to the 
production of photo-plays, and it was 
he who induced Sarah Bernhardt, Mrs. 
Fiske, Ethel Barrymore and others to 
embrace the silent drama. 

John Cort, who owns or controls 
more than two hundred playhouses 
west of Chicago, and who is gradually 
making his impress in the East, is an- 
other convert to the theatre of science. 
Mr. Cort is the head of a corporation 
capitalized at two million dollars which 
controls the exhibition rights for the 
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Kitsee Talking and Singing Pictures, 
and this invention, like the Edison 
Kinetophone, is something more than 
a mere synchronization of the moving 
picture camera and the phonograph. 

In the Edison productions, the vocal 
expression appears to emanate from 
the lips of the performers, and this il- 
lusion is accomplished through elec- 
tro-magnetic means. The horn of the 
phonograph is invisible, being placed 
back of the screen, while the project- 
ing device is placed in a booth in the 
back of the auditorium. 

In taking the pictures the sensitive 
film and the phonographic record are 
made simultaneously, and the operator 
is never in doubt as to results, because 
the length of films always corresponds 
as to time to the fraction of a second 
with the phonographic record. An en- 
tire evening’s entertainment may al- 
ready be presented by both of these 
devices. 

The all-important problem facing 
those producers of plays and spec- 
tacles who have not up to this time 
changed their environment is whether 
Mr. Edison’s prophecy means the ulti- 
mate passing of the player in the flesh. 
Of course, actors are absolutely requi- 
site for the original films, and records 
but with over six hundred players al- 
ready firmly intrenched in the film stu- 
dio, and one-third of the regular play- 
houses transformed into temples of 
the silent drama, the advent of the 
successful talking pictures would cer- 
tainly mean that entertaining the pub- 
lic through science and artifice has 
reached the positive stage. 

There are in New York City to-day 
one hundred theatres seating from 500 
to 3,000 persons, that were not in ex- 
istence four years ago. These estab- 
lishments are called “neighborhood” 
theatres. Of this number, one-fifth 
are owned or controlled by Marcus 
Loew, who six years ago was maintain- 
ing a penny arcade in Harlem. To- 
day he is a multi-millionaire. In the 
last two years he has erected four 
palatiai theatres, with enormous seat- 
ing capacity, in the congested districts 
of the greater city. Each of these es- 
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tablishments cost about a million dol- 
lars, yet-in none of them is there a 
seat which costs its purchaser more 
than twenty-five cents. 

A few years ago there were five le- 
gitimate playhouses on 14th street. To- 
day there are none, all having reverted 
to the camera man except the Acad- 
emy of Music, and even this erstwhile 
home of grand opera is leased by Wil- 
liam Fox, at an annual rental of $100,- 
000 for no other reason than to prevent 
any competitor from utilizing it as a 
moving picture theatre in opposition to 
the several gold laden establishments 
operated by Mr. Fox on the same 
street. 

Mr. Fox, like Mr. Loew, six years 
ago was whoily unknown in the amuse- 
ment world, and he too began his 
career by opening a small five-cent 
theatre. To-day Mr. Fox conducts 
nearly a score of theatres, nearly all 
formerly devoted to the legitimate 
drama, and again like Mr. Loew he is 
erecting each year two or three costly, 
spacious auditoriums in the thickly 
populated sections of Greater New 
York. One of these, recently inaugu- 
rated, cost, it is said, nearly two mil- 
lion dollars. 

Verily, millions of new theatre-goers 
have been created through the lure of 
cheap admission prices. Most of them 
have never been inside of a regular 
theatre where the real actors hold 
sway. Yet this public is being edu- 
cated all the time, and there are those 
who believe that the salvation of the 
speaking stage will be advanced when 
a large portion of these millions be- 
come tired of scientific simulation of 
real plays and players, and are en- 
ticed into the high priced playhouse, 
where, it is hoped, the superiority of 
the performance on the real stage will 
tend to make them patrons from 
thenceforth. 

But evidently such experienced en- 
trepreneurs as Daniel Frohman and 
John Cort, and many of their col- 
leagues are of the opinion that Mr. 
Edison’s prophecy as to the survival 
of the theatre of science is based on 
fact and present achievement. 





How Six California Teachers Tried to 


Solve the High Cost of Living 


By Linda Paul 


EAR BETH: And so you are 
D coming to California to teach. 
That’s fine. Now, I am no paid 
booster; I have no land to sell, 
nor oil stock on the market, but I do 
say that California is all right. You 
and I, Beth, have been too thoroughly 
influenced by our conservative South- 
ern training to crave woman’s suffrage, 
but it is glorious to live in a land where 
an unmarried woman is free. You re- 
member, don’t you, when we were 
younger, but fully grown, unless we 
had a gentleman escort, we were not 
allowed to go anywhere in the even- 
ing without a married woman for chap- 
eron. No matter how young and giddy 
and frivolous the married woman was, 
nor how old, nor how many the spin- 
sters were, just so one woman in the 
crowd had the prefix Mrs. on her 
name, public opinion was satisfied. 
Out here, it makes no difference how 
young the woman, if what they do is 
right, they need not fear criticism, 
for appearance’s sake. What would 
our dear old Southland (I love every 
blade of her blue grass, and every 
stream that flows) think of an unmar- 
ried woman having her own little 
home and living alone? Can’t you 
see dear Aunt Betty hold up her hands 
in holy horror at such impropriety? 
So, my dear, if you are fortunate 
enough to save money to buy you a 
little home in “sunny California,” you 
can live in it all by your lonesome if 
you care to, and no one will say a 
word. 

But how to get that little home is 
the question. Well, several of us 
teachers in the same town think we 
have solved the question of high cost 





of living, if not to the satisfaction of 
the great financiers, at least to our 
own. Suppose I tell you about it. It 
might give you an idea. One of the 
teachers had a very nice home, and 
was alone. She rented her rooms at 
reasonable rates, with one or two in 
the rooms as desired. This teacher 
and five others of us did community 
housekeeping. For this privilege we 
paid two dollars a month above our 
room rent. This gave us the use of 
the entire house, and we had almost 
as much freedom as if we had been in 
our own homes. 

There were six of us in our group, 
and we divided the work as nearly 
equal as possible. Each week, two of 
us would take the cooking, do the or- 
dering, and, in fact, attend to every- 
thing in the kitchen. During that 
time the other four were “parlor 
bearders.” Working in groups of twos 
in this manner, made us cook only 
one week out of three. In the six of 
us we represented as many different 
States: one, a way-back Easterner, 
two Southerners, and three Middle- 
west girls. So, you can realize the 
great variety of menus that we would 
have and the different styles of cook- 
ing. Was it not a good thing, Beth, 
that I had to cook with a Southern 
girl? You know, I will never really 
like string beans served with milk 
dressing when a piece of bacon can 
be found, nor cease to have a “very 
tender feeling” for hot breads. 

Every Monday each girl would put 
in the common purse (familiarly and 
lovingly called C. P.) $1.25. The two 
girls then cooking would feed the 
family on the $7.50, and if any over- 

















































































fund was spent, those two took it from 
their own pockets. We spent 35 cents 
a week for milk, so the first thing on 
Monday morning was to put aside that 
amount in the milk fund, so at the end 
of the month the money for the dairy- 
man was always ready. All of the 
girls did their own washing, so our 
common purse paid for soap, blueing 
and starch. I know you will wonder 
how we ever made $7.50 feed six peo- 
ple for seven days. But, when one 
has a set sum and knows how to plan, 
it is wonderful what one can do. 

Oftentimes, in fact almost always, 
there was a surplus sometimes much, 
sometimes little, but whatever was 
left over we put in the gas fund. At 
the end of the month we took that 
amount from the gas bill and divided 
the remainder among the six, so the 
cost of gas came very lightly to all. 
It was quite a source of rivalry to 
have good, substantial meals, and yet 
have something left over. 

Whoever was cooking would always 
leave enough in the larder for Monday 
breakfast and Monday luncheon, as 
the cooks who came in that day could 
hardly get things planned the first 
day. Now, say, Beth, can you imag- 
ine any better training for a bachelor 
maid than household economics on 
such a practical plane? 

But, I know you are wondering 
how we ever did it and taught school. 
Well, that was one of the things we 
learned—how to manage, so as to have 
three hot meals every day, yet not in 
any way to interfere with our school 
work. One great heip was the fireless 
cooker. Not one of those expensive 
kind—we could not afford that—but 
a very cheap but entirely satisfactory 
affair. We had a 15 cents candy 
bucket filled with excelsior, then a 35 
cents galvanized iron bucket to fit 
in the little nest we scooped out of the 
middle. We made a little pillow of 
excelsior that exactly fitted the top, 
put on the wooden top of the bucket, 
and held it down with ordinary 
smoothing irons. Soup, rice, potatoes, 
hominy, beets, macaroni, bean chow- 
der, and all such, we prepared in this 
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cooker, and had them piping hot at 
noon. Then we had numbers of baked 
dishes, prepared beforehand, that sim- 
ply needed to get thoroughly heated 
to be good. Beth, these Northern girls 
certainly can teach us many lessons in 
economy. Why, they never waste 
anything. Every little bit of peas, or 
beans, or potatoes, or tomatoes, that 
our dear old negro mammy used to 
take home to the little pickaninnies in 
that ever-present basket, these girls 
save, and some day—not too far off— 
here comes a most delicious concoc- 
tion or mixture, or conglomeration, or 
whatever you wish to call it, of left- 
overs, with milk, butter and bread 
crumbs added. Really, I grow to like 
these dishes better than the original 
ones. We would have lots of fun if 
anything was left on the dish, guessing 
in what form it would make its next 
appearance. 

During the summer we had all put 
up some fruit, and when we met in the 
fall, we counted expenses and divided 
the amount among us. We had in all 
quite a bit of fruit, jelly, canned to- 
matoes and pickles. These we found 
of great help to us. 

Our little plan had wonderful ad- 
vantages. There was constant change 
of diet, as no two of us cooked alike. 
The two weeks that we did not cook 
we knew more about what was being 
prepared than if we were in a hotel. 
We learned lessons of economy and 
good management. We learned new 
ways of cooking, new recipes, for each 
girl had been taught by her own 
mother. This is far ahead of living 
alone, Beth. I have tried both. When 
alone, in my hurry, J oftentimes would 
not prepare myself the proper foods. 
The quickest to get ready was my one 
idea. But when there are six to pre- 
pare for, the meals must be substan- 
tial. According to food experts, our 
menus may not have been hygienic, 
but they were appetizing, and I be- 
lieve wholesome. We certainly had 
jolly times, and thoroughly enjoyed 
our winter together. We tried to be 
thoughtful, unselfish, prompt and 
punctual. We, being teachers, knew 
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the others’ pressing need of time. 

I believe I can safely say that our 
board and gas cost us each $6 a month. 
Then add that to the room rent, and 
you will see if we are not succeeding 
in solving the question of the high 
cost of living. 

Beth, dear, I am so afraid that you 
will think we starved ourselves. I am 
going to send you our bill of fare for 
one week. This is a verbatim report, 
as I was cook that week and I kept an 
itemized account. This was paid for 
with our $7.50, and at the end of the 
week we had a surplus of sixteen 
cents. 

Monday breakfast—Mush, toast, 
coffee, jelly. Noon—Escalloped to- 
matoes, bread salmon cakes, peach 
preserves. Monday dinner: Fried 
ham with gravy, hominy flakes, hot 
biscuits, canned peaches. 

Tuesday breakfast—Toast, eggs, 
coffee, jelly. Lunch—Baked hominy 
with cheese, baked Irish potatoes, 
bread, blackberry jam. Dinner—Green 
peas with milk dressing, mashed sweet 
potatoes, banana and apple salad, 
blackberry jam, sweet-pickled apri- 
cots. 

Wednesday breaktast—Fried mush 
with sausage, toast, syrup, coffee. 
Lunch—Fried sweet potato patties, 
stewed rhubarb, spoon corn bread, pre- 
serves. Dinner—Smothered round 
steak, fried Irish potatoes, hot biscuit, 
piccalilli, bread pudding. 

Thursday breakfast—Graham muf- 
fins with raisins, peach preserves, cof- 
fee. Lunch—Tomato and milk soup 
with crutons, stewed rice, gravy, bread, 
canned peaches with hot cinnamon 
rolls. Dinner—String beans cooked 
with bacon, carrot and ‘apple salad, 
new potatoes, hot biscuits, apricot 
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pickles, blackberry preserves. 

Friday breakfast—Toast with egg, 
coffee and jelly. Lunch—Fried fish, 
warmed over beans, fig preserves, 
bread, satsuma plums with cake. Din- 
ner—Fried apples, potatoes with milk, 
hot biscuit, fig preserves. 

Saturday breakfast—Mush and 
cream, toast, coffee, loquat jelly. 
Lunch—No one happened to be at 
home. Dinner—Creamed onions, 
Spanish rice, muffins, fig preserves. 

Sunday breakfast—Bacon and eggs, 
toast, coffee, jelly. Dinner—Canned 
peas, dressed eggs, escalloped corn, 
tomato salad, hot biscuits, strawber- 
ries and cake. 

No supper on Sunday night, as we 
had late dinners. This, as you see, 
was an early spring menu, as we had 
fresh vegetables, but they were quite 
high. 

Now, Beth, don’t you think that a 
fine menu for the price? We lived 
very close to the school and had one 
hour and a half at noon, so we did not 
find our “housekeeping” worried us 
one bit. 

Now, my dear, if you decide to try 
our plan, let me send you some of our 
recipes—eggless cake, chicken salad 
minus the chicken, spoon corn bread, 
meal biscuits, Spanish rice and num- 
bers of others. There is one thing, 
though, cheap living does not include 
many meats; and make up your mind 
to one big item of expense—butter. 
We used about five pounds a week, 
and it ranged from 35 to 50 cents a 
pound. 

Now, hoping I have given you some 
valuable and helpful suggestions that 
you can profit by, I am, 

Yours lovingly, 
Luia J. 
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soon be over! That was one 
thing to be thankful for, any- 
way! What a mockery it all 
was! For weeks the papers had been 
full of it from advertisements to 
editorials. Thanksgiving linen, cut 
glass and turkey sets; gowns, hats 
and dining tables, had been flaunted in 
the face of the unbuying and the un- 
thankful. Pictures of strutting turkeys 
and horns of plenty, adorned the maga- 
zines and dailies; neighbors dropping 
in for a few minutes friendly chat 
could not keep their conversation off 
of the approaching holiday; and with 
provoking assumption the universal 
spirit of thanksgiving was everywhere 
declared. 

Even in the rebellious and resentful 
mind of Jocelyn Everett, herself, there 
had been visions of Thanksgiving day, 
but these were retrospective and re- 
gretful. The old fashioned dining- 
room, with its twenty foot table, in the 
ancestral home in far away Virginia; 
the annual gathering of the kins-folk 
at that bounteous board, with its two 
chestnut stuffed turkeys, its candied 
yams, its baked Virginia ham, home- 
made cider and Lady Baltimore cake 
—all these were memories as vivid as 
painful. 

“How many cakes would they have 
had, I wonder, with eggs fifty-five 
cents a dozen and butter forty-five a 
pound?” inwardly speculated the 
mourner after fleshpots. “And two 
twelve pound turkeys at 35 cents a 
pound—why that would have been 
$8.40! and for just part of a meal! 
Well they never could have done it 
here in California!” And that was the 
grievance. She could not do as the 
Virginians did on John Everett's 
twenty-five dollars a week; and be- 
cause unto their perfect health, their 
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assured income, their pretty bungalow 
home and all the marvelous opportu- 
nities of a progressive new country, 
there was not added all the luxuries 
and limitations of the old, she carried 
the canker of a thankless heart. 

“We've been invited everywhere 
twice around since we’ve had anybody 
here,” she told her husband, as they 
sat in their big, cheery living-room 
under the reading lamp,” and now to 
think that on Thanksgiving, we can’t 
even have a chicken and just two or 
three people in to dinner.” 

“T’m sorry,” he said, with discour- 
aging conclusiveness. “You know I’ve 
got to make those payments on the lot, 
and since we’ve just had the house 
piped for gas heat and bought the 
fireless cooker and electric iron and 
toaster, I’m a bit pinched. And the 
taxes have to be paid this month, and 
I may have to have the trees fumi- 
gated; and next month I’ve got to have 
that storm drain attended to and the 
roof gutter put on, and then——” 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake hush, or I'll 
go crazy,” she screamed; “we didn’t 
have to spend our money for such silly 
things in Virginia.” 

“No, perhaps not,” he said, “but 
your roofs leaked sometimes, your 
fences ran down, the orchards got 
tired and quit bearing, and the land 
was sold for taxes. And how would 
you like to go back to oil lamps and 
green hickory wood instead of your 
tungsten burner up there and your 
press-a-button breakfast plan in the 
morning ?” 

“Oh, our breakfasts are just lovely,” 
she exclaimed, as he touched on that 
one happy subject; “with our oatmeal 
done by fireless over-night, our toast 
made on the table, our add-hot-water- 
and-serve coffee, and grape fruit off 
our own trees. I don’t think they have 
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any better breakfasts in the Waldorf- 

Astoria. It’s not the breakfasts that 
I’m complaining about, but oh, I’d just 
love to have some chicken pillau and 
hot biscuits for dinner sometime, and 
some Brunswick stew and Sally Lunn, 
and sweet potato pie and corn pudding 
and deviled crab and——” 

“All at one time,” he asked. 

“Well, we have had all that and a 
lot more some times,” she laughed. 

“Yes, and do you know,” he said, 
“the biggest bill they have back there 
is one we never have had at all.” 

“What’s that?” she snapped. 

“The tax they pay the doctor and 
the undertaker. Our high cost of liv- 
ing may mean a lean pocketbook, but 
their high cost is a fat graveyard. And 
besides, Jocie,” he added, as he eyed 
-her slender figure admiringly, “how 
would you like to look like your aunt 
Lizzie and your cousin Cora?” 

“Oh, it’s awful. I know they eat 
too much,” she admitted, as she re- 
membered the hippopotamus contour 
of her nearest relatives, “but it does 
look so skimpy to sit down to the 
table with only two or three things, 
and it seems real poor-white-trashified 
to buy just a dollar’s worth of sugar, 
and maybe half a dozen eggs when we 
all used to have sugar by the barrel, 
and never thought of getting less than 
five dozen eggs at a time; and anyway 
it’s a tragedy not to be able to ask 
people in to dinner sometimes.” 

“You could, if you didn’t think you 
had to give them a barbecue when they 
come, and I'll tell you, Jocie, the real 
folks don’t do it any more. I’m sorry 
you’ve got in with that near-swell, lob- 
ster salad set-——” 

“Now, John, I simply won’t stand 
for you talking about my friends. 
They’re just as nice and high-toned 
and up-to-date as can be, and they 
have been awfully nice to me, and I 
never can pay anything back like other 
people, and I think it’s real mean of 
you to be so cross and hateful when— 
when—I’ve never—never said a word 
—about—oh—oh! ” and a_ tear 
splashed on the magazine in her lap, 
and a cloud-burst was imminent, but 
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he began-to murmur sundry soothing 
words, and make reckless, promisory 
statements, which he (even as you and 
I) never expected to fall due. 

“Don’t cry now, honey-bird. I'll 
tell you what I'll do, Jocie, if I can sell 
that corner lot for old Bartlett and get 
the $50 commission, I’ll give you half 
of it for a real Thanksgiving blowout!” 

“Really?” she cried, her voice half- 
wonder, half-delight. 

“Cross my heart and Pharaoh’s 
mummy,” he solemnly declared. Af- 
ter that, he read his evening papers 
without interruption. 

Busy figuring on what kind of a 
feast she could give on twenty-five dol- 
lars, she forgot the very precarious 
possibility on which her dinner de- 
pended, and began to think of it as an 
assured event. And John thought he 
had made a happy hit to so divert her 
by this utterly improbable prospect. 

But the lot, which had been adver- 
tised and placarded by every agent in 
the town all spring and summer long, 
the weed covered lot, warty with tin 
cans, suddenly found a purchaser, and 
John Everet was the lucky seller. It 
would have seemed very good to him 
if he could have put that fifty in the 
bank, or met some of his numerous 
bills, but true to his word, he turned 
over the twenty-five to his wife for 
her coveted Thanksgiving spread. 

She silenced the little, wee twinge 
of conscience that came by imagining 
she was deeply, overwhelmingly, soul- 
fully thankful, but prideful would have 
been the more accurate adjective, and 
the high spiritual ecstacy which she 
thought was hers was simply a “see 
now what I mean to do” vainglorious- 
ness. 

First she began prevising and re- 
vising her guest list, sorrowing all the 
while because it could not include her 
entire calling register. There were 
the Russells, the Parkers, the Harpers, 
and the Hunts, who were matters of 
course. Then there were the Burtons 
and the Osgoods, whom she could not 
leave out either. She ran over on her 
fingers the number so far decided on. 
Six couples didn’t sound like many, 
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but when counted as individuals and a 
host and hostess added, they made 
fourteen people. “Why, that couldn’t 
be possible!” And she counted over 
again. She remembered she only had 
twelve of everything, and that her 
dining table would only seat ten com- 
fortably. Well, she would bring in the 
big library table and put two of the 
guests there, and she could borrow the 
necessary china and silver for the two 
extra places from Mrs. Hunt. But it 
wouldn’t do to have just one couple 
alone at the table, and besides, it 
would easily seat two people on a side 
and one at each end, and she was sure 
Mrs. Hunt would just as soon lend her 
six of everything as two, and there 
were the Rogans she had always 
wanted to have, and to such an ele- 
gant affair as this was turning out (in 
her mind) to be, she could ask the 
wealthy Mrs. Greene and her three 
daughters, and that would just com- 
plete her dinner party of sixteen. Din- 
ner for sixteen! She hadn’t thought 


of attempting so much when she be- 


gan, and she did not teil John Everett 
what she was undertaking. He would 
have told her at once that she couldn’t 
do it, and she didn’t like to be told 
that she couldn’t do things. It took 
the fine, buoyant enthusiasm out of 
her, and somehow, too, John’s pro- 
phecies had a way of fulfilling them- 
selves. So she only told him she had 
a surprise for him, which was a pro- 
phecy not altogether unfulfilled. 

She was glad she had nearly two 
weeks to prepare for it. First, there 
was the cake to bake, the big, gor- 
geous cake about which a romance has 
been written. With the preparing of 
the citron, raisins, currants and nuts, 
the baking, wine-drenching and icing, 
this took several days and as many 
dollars. Then the house was to be 
thoroughly cleaned. That meant a 
woman for two days at $2.50 a day, but 
of course, she told herself, that would 
not come out of the twenty-five—that 
was just household incidentals. Then 
all the napkins, doilies, stand covers 
and dresser scarfs had to be laundered 
and fresh curtains put up, the bridal- 
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present cut glass and silverware all 
had to be cleaned and shined, and each 
day added new tasks. The dinner it- 
self, she decided, should be but a sim- 
ple affair. First she would have a 
celery puree which she knew well how 
to make. For the second course, as- 
paragus on toast would be so easy with 
her new toaster; she would have that. 
Then the turkey and cranberries, and 
with it must be sweet potatoes, 
creamed Irish potatoes, stewed onions, 
egg plant, beets, celery, cauliflower, 
maccaroni and ample meringue. The 
salad course could be apples, nuts and 
celery chopped up and served on let- 
tuce, and then for desert would come 
the mince and pumpkin pies and the 
old-fashioned Virginia boiled custard 
with the famous Lady Baltimore cake; 
and then with the coffee, a pineapple 
cheese, a big bowl of fruit and one of 
nuts, and maybe this would be enough. 

She had a competent woman en- 
gaged to help her, and felt perfectly 
easy as to the outcome. But the day 
before the event, after she had made 
a dozen trips or more to Mrs. Hunt’s 
to bring over the borrowed silver and 
china, and put the finishing touches on 
the house, made the salad, the boiled 
custard and the pies, she was a little 
more fatigued than she had expected 
to be. In fact, she didn’t sleep much 
that night because of a persistent, tired 
ache in her back; and by morning it 
had overflowed into her head and ran 
down to her feet. That was why she 
went into hysterics when the woman 
helper ’phoned she had visitors for 
the day and could not come. So she 
pulled herself together, however, and 
began on the turkey, an immense 15- 
pound dressed one. Her first disap- 
pointment and dilemma came when it 
would not go in the fireless cooker; she 
had counted all along on cooking it in 
that, knowing how tender it would 
make it, and how little trouble it would 
be; she had no roaster, and the only 
thing in the house big enough to hold 
it was the dish pan, so she put it on in 
that, and as there was no lid, the steam 
which would have made it tender, all 
escaped. 
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It took her till noon to wash and cut 
up the celery, pare the potatoes, egg- 
plant and onions, and then there was 
the meringue and maccaroni to fix, the 
cauliflower to wash, and the beets to 
skin, if they ever got done; besides the 
table was to be set and the dozen little 
odds and ends, like filling salt and 
pepper boxes, sharpening the carving 
knife and putting flowers in the vases. 
By five o’clock the house was lighted 
and garnished, and she was frantically 
struggling into presentable attire, al- 
though not the gown she had intended 
wearing now that she had to serve. 
This emergency was explained to the 
guests, who were principally neighbors 
and came in quite informally, and she 
excused herself and hurried to the 
kitchen to bring the dinner to a cul- 
minating reality. 

The egg plant frying in a big spider 
_absorbed her attention, as well as an 
amazing amount of lard, and while 
attending to that, the onions boiled dry 
and stuck to the bottom of the pan, 
sending a horrible odor throughout the 
house. They had to be discarded en- 
tirely, and while emptying these into 
the garbage can the potatoes boiled 
over into the dressing for the aspara- 
gus, and fresh had to be made. While 
that was in preparation, the celery 
soup thickened up, burned at the bot- 
tom and had to be emptied into an- 
other vessel, but this did not eliminate 
the offensive scorch, perceptible to 
both taste and smell. 

She had expected to make the toast 
quite leisurely during the soup course, 
but glancing in the dining room, and 
seeing that after the first spoonful the 
soup remained untouched, she got ex- 
cited and burned up four pieces, and 
that not calming her any, she dropped 
a plate of asparagus, dressing and all, 
right down the front of her dress; and 
it was Mrs. Hunt’s plate, too, and she 
did not have time to pick up the 
pieces. After the second course had 
_ been disposed of, the turkey was car- 
ried for John to carve and serve, while 
she brought in the vegetables. To her 
dismay, the Irish potatoes were soggy, 
having stood too long; the candied 
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sweet potatoes had gotten dry and 
hard; the egg-plant had lost its crisp- 
ness. Despite her careful picking and 
washing of the cauliflower, when she 
went to serve it, she found two big, fat 
worms, and had to throw it all away. 
The beets, as she had expected, were 
half raw, but her despair over all this 
was as nothing when she went into the 
dining room and found the guests 
struggling with the toughness of an 
underdone turkey. 

While that course was in progress, 
she hurried to put the salad on the 
plates, remembering, gratefully, how 
good it had tasted the day before. But 
the big white apples she had chopped 
with a steel chopper had turned Ethi- 
opian over night, and looked, as she 
told her husband afterwards, “like a 
dead nigger made into mince meat.” 
The very sight of it nauseated her. 
There was nothing to do but skip that 
course entirely and rush on to the des- 
sert. The pies were excellent, the 
boiled custard and fruit cake delicious, 
and John Everett was hoping in the 
good coffee to come, the cheese nuts, 
fruit and candy to follow, that the fore 
part of the dinner would be forgotten, 
but just as Jocelyn was bringing in the 
big silver coffee urn, the surprise came. 
She fainted in the middle of the floor, 
and the coffee splashed in all direc- 
tions. The guests, who had fortunately 
escaped the deluge, did not linger long, 
and so did not hear the real Thanksgiv- 
ing proclamation. It came when Joce- 
lyn had been tucked into bed, and John 
was sitting by the bedside, holding 
her hands. 

“Oh, John, I am thankful now—I 
thought I was before, but I was only 
proud and foolish. To be thankful is 
to be humble, and simple-hearted. I’ve 
learned such a lot in these two weeks 
—and especially the last two days, 
and what I’m most really-truly thank- 
ful for is the California Simple Life, 
and I'll never be so foolish again!” 

John Everett did not make any re- 
ciprocal confession, but he has many 
times told himself that that twenty-five 
dollars was the best invested money he 
ever spent. 





WHEN A MAN KNOWS HIS OWN 


By Rebecca Moore 


S THE OLD steamer Chinook 
A chugged its way slowly up the 
narrow bay, Emily Harris stood 
in the opening in the lower deck 
and waited for the signal that was to 
call a boat from Breckstein’s to take 
her ashore. Her suit case by her side, 
she waited rather forlornly watching 
the darkness creep out from the for- 
est-covered shore and spread over the 
gray water. Night comes down early 
in October on Puget Sound. 

The engines ceased, the steamer was 
impelled without a sound over the slip- 
pery, leaden water, and the only other 
passenger, a man in dark brown, drew 
near as people always did when any- 
one got out into a row boat. He 
looked big and somehow helpful, and 
Emily, who in the oncoming dusk felt 
small and helpless, had the odd idea 
that she wished he were going ashore. 

It wasn’t easy to be alone in the 
world, to make trains and boats de- 
pendent only on conductors and cap- 
tains. But she bravely suppressed the 
sigh, and smiled on big, friendly Cap- 
tain Miller who himsclf always came 
down to see her off the steamer, and 
sternly sheltered her from the stares 
of men often gathered on that deck. 
Emily was surprised then this evening 
when he included her and the stranger 
in one look and spoke genially: 

“Mr. Gordon, this is Miss Harris. 
She teaches the school at Breck- 
stein’s.” 

Emily glanced up into a square- 
jawed face, and found the stranger’s 
eyes waiting for hers. For an instant, 
he looked straight into her eyes, and 
when Emily turned away, she felt that 
he knew her. 

There was a splash in the dusk, and 


a boat that seemed perilously small 
and wobbly on the water came toward 
them. The old man, rowing, fumbled 
in drawing alongside the steamer, 
making it necessary for the captain 
and both deck hands to lend him help 
—so that the stranger stepped for- 
ward quickly and gave his hand to 
Emily to assist her down into the 
boat. But it was deep and wavering, 
and, with an apology, he picked her 
up, lifting her slight form by the 
shoulders as one might a child, and 
swung her into the boat. Her eyes 
were grateful, and a little timid when 
she looked up to thank him. “Don’t 
be alarmed,” he smiled into her face 
reassuringly, and the memory of kind 
eyes above a firm mouth went with 
Emily to the shore and stayed with her 
until she fell asleep in her little room 
in the old gray house on the bay. 

But some October days on Puget 
Sound are beautifully bright and clear, 
on one of which Emily took Breck- 
stein’s boat and rowed to Cedar Crest, 
the small town at the head of the bay. 
She had been to the post-office, and re- 
turning down the long, sunlit wharf, 
came face to face with the man who 
had lifted her into the row boat. She 
would have passed him with a bow, 
but he stopped full and claimed ac- 
quaintance with her. 

“Let me row you back,” he asked 
frankly, when he knew how she had 
come. Emily decided his face was 
not hard—her first impression on the 
boat—rather it had a dominating look. 
Perhaps this quality had its way with 
her, for she listened while he per- 
suaded. 

“The tide will be running in before 
you can get back. I can row you down 
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and tow my own boat after us.” 

Emily yielded the rower’s seat, and 
took her place facing him, a trifle sur- 
prised at her own compliance to this 
masterful man. Strength was his pre- 
dominating quality. It was pleasant 
to feel the boat surge forward under 
his powerful strokes, yet she knew his 
attention was not on the boat, but on 
her. 

“Emily is a pretty name,” he said, 
without preface, glancing at the ad- 
dressed package beside her. 

Emily smiled faintly. She sat erect 
with her hands folded. The sun 
shone on her yellow-brown dress and 
chestnut hair and lighted her brown 
eyes to a warm color. She made no 
reply to his remark. 

“Two miles back of that point,” he 
indicated the farther shore, “is my 
logging camp.” 

“That is where you have thirty men 
and Italian Joe and his wife to cook 
for them.” 

“Yes. How did you know.” 

“T heard them talking about you at 
Breckstein’s, where I board.” 

“So you knew who and what I was 
when you let me row your boat,” he 
smiled accusingly. “Well, I would 
have brought you just the same with- 
out that recommendation.” 

“Would you?” she laughed at him, 
but she was not at all sure he would 
not. 

As the boat gently surged through 
the water, he talked to her, but Emily 
did not hear what he said. She was 
wholly possessed by the wonderful 
beauty of the evening; the pale, pure 
northern sky notched at the horizon by 
the tops of the dark firs on the shore, 
a steady soldierly line suddenly broken 
by the maple filled gulch through 
which the setting sun shone, changing 
the blue waters into an opalescent sea 
across which the boat glided, and into 
the tree shadows that lengthened to 
the middle of the bay before their 
journey ended. She did not hear what 
he said, but she felt the charm of his 
voice, and strange enough, during the 
next day and the ones that followed, 
all his words came back to her, and 





she dwelt on them with pleasure and 
approval. 

“Are you going to the city next Sat- 
urday?” he asked when he had helped 
her out on the beach, and there was 
nothing to do but get into his own 
boat. “I hope to see you on the 
Chinook.” 

“I intended to go Saturday,” she 
told him. 

“T hoped you would. I’ve hoped so 
ever since you left the steamer that 
night,” he said, with his pleasing 
directness. “This is only Wednesday, 
but I’m thankful I have a sight of work 
to do. Good-bye.” 

He pulled his cap low over his fore- 
head, and gazing at her unsmilingly, 
pulled off. 

Monday evening, while Emily Har- 
ris sat at her desk in the little school- 
house on the bank above the bay, writ- 
ing letters, a man’s step sounded on 
the porch, the door opened, and Hel- 
mer Gordon walked into the room. He 
came directly forward and took a chair 
before her desk. 

“Why didn’t you go to town Satur- 
day ?” he asked without other greeting. 

“T changed my mind.” 

“You had no right to change your 
mind when I had lived on that hope 
for over sixty hours.” He smiled the 
least bit, but suddenly it did appear 
to Emily that, if he expected her, she 
should have gone. 

But she replied in his manner: “You 
had no right to live on that.” 

“It doesn’t seem that way to me,” he 
answered seriously, “and I couldn’t 
live on any other hope if I tried.” 

“You are the strangest man,” 
laughed Emily, with an extra heart 
beat. 

“I felt strange—and lost, yesterday. 
It was the longest day I ever lived. I 
prowled around Cedar Crest until noon 
—and all afternoon I spent on the bay. 
I came down as far as Breckstein’s 
three or four times, hoping to get a 
sight of you.” 

“Really!” she mocked him. “I won- 
der you didn’t march up to the house 
and demand that I spend the afternoon 
with you.” 
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“Why shouldn’t I, if I hadn't 
thought it might embarrass you before 
all those silent Dutchmen? As for 
myself, I know what I want. All we 
Gordons do, and we usually get what 
we want.” 

Certainly to this Emily could make 
no answer, so she drew angles and 
squares on her note paper while he 
continued : 

“My eldest brother won the daugh- 
ter of a woman who had sworn her 
child should never marry; the second 
took his bride from a deceiving scoun- 
drel almost at the very altar; the third 
married a girl who had determined to 
follow a profession. That sounds ar- 
bitrary, but in all the branches of our 
family there has never been a separa- 
tion, and never, so far as known, an 
unhappy marriage.” 

By the time he finished, Emily was 
gazing full into his face. 

“T am the fourth son,” he ended 
suddenly personal, and smiled with 


such significance into her open face 


that the rich color swept to her hair. 
“T’ve brought you some magazines,” 
he said, abruptly, yet with a tender 
tone that somehow left Emily with the 
feeling that though the Gordons had 
power, they used it lovingly. 

The country school district where 
Emily Harris had chosen to teach as 
a relief from city schools did not offer 
such diversions but that the company 
of a man like Gordon might be very 
welcome. Whether he was welcome 
or disturbing, Emily could hardly tell. 
She thought enough about him in the 
days that intervened to formulate her 
feelings, and by the time school was 
over on Thursday she had done so. 
She meant to dismiss him summarily. 
She would show him that firmness did 
not belong to the Gordons alone—and 
then her heart gave a leap at his step 
on the porch, and she smiled radiantly 
at him when he opened the door and 
strode in. 

“Let us walk over to the cove,” he 
suggested. “The maples are grand 
now.” 

Out on the narrow leaf-strewn road 
walled in and almost overarched by 
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towering firs and cedars they talked 
and laughed as neither had done be- 
fore. Sometimes they both stopped, 
and without a word gazed at the 
masses of autumn gold deep in the 
dark pines, while from over in the 
clearing came the notes of a meadow- 
lark with a piercing sweetness that 
hurt. 

Gordon looked at Emily. 

“Will you take the boat to town 
Saturday P” 

She walked on, swinging a spray of 
elm, but did not answer. 

“Will you—Emily ?” 

She walked a few steps farther, 
then: “It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence ” and broke off. 

“You mean it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference to me? But it does.” 

She said nothing. He walked around 
in front of her. 

“Why, Emily? Why don’t you want 
to go on the steamer when I do?” 

She still said nothing, but she held 
out her left hand, on the fourth finger 
of which was a pearl ring. 

“That’s nothing. I mean to put a 
diamond there.” 

“T think not,” she told him, so quiet- 
ly that he became grave. 

“Are you engaged, Emily?” 

“Yes—and no.” 

“How long have you 
gaged P” 

“Six years.” 

“Ts there any reason why you should 
not tell me about it?” 

No answer. Now, Emily was not a 
silent girl. on the contrary, she liked 
to talk—and talk well. Perhaps that 
partly accounted for the fact that she 
usually had to do all the talking with 
the man whose ring she wore. But she 
felt, sometimes, when she had to dig, 
and suggest, and question, and then 
answer her own remarks that the quiet 
man so well liked in stories was not en- 
tirely satisfying. Besides, too, five 
years of teaching, during which she 
struggled to draw from the awkard 
boy and diffident girl some manner of 
self-expression, gave her all too much 
of taking the lead in conversation. 
Therefore, one of the great charms of 


been en- 
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this man was the way he filled out her 
half-spoken remarks, interpreted her 
silence, even thought for her. It was a 
new and altogether delightful experi- 
ence. 

“Emily,” he went on thoughtfully, 
“when a girl says she is engaged, 
even a yes-and-no-engagement that 
settles it with a man, though I will say, 
before I go on, that you are the first I 
ever asked—but as I say it settles it 
usually, but with you there is some- 
thing I can’t explain. I can’t feel that 
you belong to anyone else. I believe 
you only think you are bound.” 

“I mean to marry the man whose 
ring I am wearing—if he ever wishes,” 
she informed him. 

Gordon frowned as though trying to 
understand a distressing condition. 

“Won’t you tell me, Emily?” he 
begged. “I know I have no right to 
ask, but it seems there is something 
unexplained.” 

As they walked through a little vale 
and over a needle-covered hill, she 
told him that the man was a doctor, or 
rather still a student, though several 
years her senior. He was absorbed 
in the working out of certain medical 
theories, the experiments of which 
were so expensive, that he was al- 
ways drained to the verge of want. 
The successful outcome of it all was so 
doubtful, and far distant, that it might 
be years, if ever, before they could 
marry. 

“I don’t know,” she concluded, 
“when we became engaged. It pro- 
bably grew out of my being able to 
help him. He studied in my uncle’s 
library and I—then a girl of eighteen— 
have sat for hours hunting articles 
from medical books and journals, and 
making extracts from them. He likes 
the way I work so quietly, though the 
odd thing is, I do not like the work and 
I do like to be noticed.” She laughed 
in depreciation of her weakness, while 
his eyes spoke what he refused his 
tongue. 

“But I do try not to be weak. A 
woman should be a help to the man. 
Uncle taught me so, His wife was 
frivolous and very selfish, and she 
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hindered his entire life work. So 
from the time I was a tiny girl, Uncle 
taught me to forget myself. Dear 
Uncle was very good to mother and me 
—now they are both gone, and at times 
I feel utterly alone in the world.” 

“And your—this doctor—does he 
not practice at all ?” 

“Very little. He begrudges the 
time taken from his study. Two years 
ago he had a considerable amount of 
money left him, and I thought—I 
hoped—as a start—but he used it for 
expensive laboratory equipment. He 
is devoted to his work. It is his very 
life.” 

I see. But how about your life?” 

“Well I—I want to be a help to him 
and I can be. When he is quite tired 
out, he turns to me for encouragement. 
He likes to ‘talk out’ as he calls it, all 
his annoyances and perplexities.” 

“T see. And then?” 

“And then he feels better,” she 
finished childishly. 

“And then?” 

“Why, then he plunges right back 
again into his work. And that is how,” 
she concluded, remembering why she 
had told her story, “that is my yes-and- 
no engagement. I am free in every 
way but the one that counts most. My 
sympathies are all with him.” 

“Your sympathies, yes—but how 
about your love ?” 

“All the love I’ve known I have 
given to him—though I'll admit I am 
not sure that I know what love really 
is.” 

Gordon again walked around in 
front of her. 

“Will you ‘give me leave’ to try to 
teach you what it really is?” 

Before her in the narrow path he 
stood. He was so large he shut off 
sight of the distant way; his eyes and 
tone almost shut out memories and re- 
solves. She trembled slightly, and 
then said, faintly: “I’ll leave that to 
the man I marry.” 

“Will you marry me, Emily?” 

“No,” she said, and they walked on. 

On Saturday morning Emily told 
herself there was no reason why she 
should not go to the city. The pres- 
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ence of Gordon on the boat was no 
more than that of any other passen- 
ger. Yet the look he gave her when 
her row boat came alongside the 
steamer was not quite like that of any 
other passenger. He was standing in 
the opening in the lower deck, and it 
was his hand helped her on board; also 
it was his company and conversation 
that made the four hours’ ride on the 
slow old Chinook seem amazingly 
short. 

Her mind that night was in a whirl. 
What a man he was. “Will you marry 
me?” he said, and never once, “I love 
you,” and yet she could not think he 
was the kind to marry that a wife 
might make a comfortable or even 
beautiful home for him. She had 
heard there was more than one girl 
in Cedar Crest very willing to help 
out the wealthy lumberman. Was he 
so intent on winning her, so confident 
of the righteousness of his demands 
that he forgot to say “I love you.” Not 
that it made any difference at all, but 
—how could he be so sure from the 
first that he wanted her for his wife 
unless he—— “Let me teach you 
what love really is,” he said. Could he 
do that unless he himself loved? Could 
he teach her if he did? But at that 
point she resolutely stopped her wan- 
dering thoughts, and determined not 
to return to the country the next day. 
Nevertheless at ten o’clock she was on 
board the steamer. 

She had come early, and at the last 
a guilty feeling made her slip into the 
dining room below the cabin where 
she meant to remain unseen. She must 
return to Breckstein’s, or lose a day of 
school, but she need not spend the 
time in Gordon’s company. 

The boat was well under way when 
she returned to the cabin. Gordon, 
who, she knew, preferred to remain 
outside, would not come in there after 
he had once looked for her. So she 
seated herself on the carpet covered 
bench under the windows and got out 
her book. Perhaps he had not come. 
She felt a little ashamed of her need- 
less precaution—very dismal, too. 

A moment later she glanced out of 


the window, and her heart gave a suf- 
focating throb. He was leaning over 
the rail, and gazing gloomily into the 
water. The side of his face was to- 
ward her, and she could see that he 
looked utterly depressed. Evidently 
this disappointment had been wholly 
unexpected. How he does believe in 
himself and the absolute fairness of 
his demands. And at that thought it 
rather seemed to her that he was right. 

She tried to read, but the gloomy 
figure over the rail that did not change, 
except to appear more deeply dejected, 
kept her attention. 

Suddenly she laid down her book— 
she was like the tides to the moon 
when he called—and her eyes softly 
glowing, she stepped lightly up be- 
hind him. 

“What do you see down there?” 
she murmured teasingly, over his 
shoulder. 

He whirled about, and the look that 
flashed into his face was almost daz- 
zling, at least Emily could not meet it 
long. But she saw in it adoration that 
enveloped her from head to foot. 

“You want to know what I saw 
there? Your face; your brown eyes 
and the smile that comes when you 
won't talk. I saw your tenderness, 
your understanding, and your sweet, 
reasonable mind. I saw you stepping 
down into a row boat on a dark, foggy 
night when I wanted to go with you to 
care for you. But,” he ended more 
quietly, “I don’t need the water to see 
those pictures. They are before me 
all the time.” 

Emily felt strangely, terribly satis- 
fied. When he had led her to a shel- 
tered seat at the stern of the boat, she 
couldn’t laugh and she didn’t talk. He 
was very tender with her. His grati- 
tude for her action seemed to subdue 
and silence him for the remainder of 
the voyage. 

Apparently neither the pictures in 
the water nor the ones in his mind 
satisfied Gordon, for he was with her 
frequently the next week. He had 
called on her at Breckstein’s, who 
knew and thoroughly liked him, but 
the stuffy, conventional country parlor 
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was not to the liking of either, and by 
common consent they met on the 
beach or walked under the firs. 

In the afternoon, when school drew 
to a close, she could see his boat away 
up near the Point. In a very short 
time, to Emily’s protesting mind, it 
scraped on the beach; then he grasped 
a limb, sprang up the bank, and in a 
moment stood before her glowing and 
searching eyes. 

“How can you be so 
Emily ?” 

“How am I?” she asked, fearing yet 
wishing to hear his reproaches. 

“To cast your tenderness and your 
capacity for loving into the balance 
with medical experiments, and dead, 
dry facts? My heavens! is the man 
made of wood? Does he expect you 
to go on teaching, braving alone your 
difficulties, while you remain faithful 
to him?” 

“He doesn’t expect anything. What 
I give is given freely.” 

“And you have given freely. It is 
only your exaggerated sense of gener- 
osity that has prompted this and his 
selfishness that accepts it. He would 
not do it for you!” flared out Gordon, 
and then was immediately ashamed 
that he had attacked his rival. 

“T love him for what he is, not for 
what he does for me,” she punished 
him in reply. 

Gordon was white and miserable. 
“Is it for your happiness, Emily? I’m 
a fool, but I’m not wholly selfish.” 

Instantly Emily was sorry she had 
hurt him. 

“Why, yes,” she laughed a little bit- 
terly. “One time I did not have a let- 
ter for seven weeks. I was tortured 
with anxiety, and so lonely and deso- 
late. Then there came a lovely, big, 
fat letter. I was so glad I hugged it 
all the way home. It had in it—the 
printed sheets of a magazine article on 
one of the doctor’s experiments. He 
scribbled on the edge that he was so 
pleased he must send it to me.” 

They parted, both miserable, each 
regretful for words against the absent 
—and each looking to the next meet- 


ing. 


wasteful, 
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It came now that they met nearly 
every day for a longer time. Sinve 
that day on the boat, when Emily of 
her own will had gone out on the deck 
to comfort him, she knew she had 
given him the right to seek her. The 
woods were a blaze of glory; the blue 
waters were dazzling. Mother Nature 
held old winter back, and smiled and 
waited to see how this wooing should 
end. 

“Oh, Emily,” he told her desper- 
ately, “I can’t in conscience leave you 
to sacrifice yourself. I am convinced 
that when a man knows the woman for 
himself and hopes that she could love 
him, it is his duty to get her, to take 
her if need be against all odds, even 
against herself. The man is a miser- 
able coward who sees his own go on 
to destruction and does not seize her 
back from it.” 

In all the argument, Emily took re- 
fuge usually in silence. It was easier 
than meeting him with reply. Only oc- 
casionally, when he had triumphantly 
concluded an unanswerable bit of ar- 
guing she put in this short but telling 
blow, “I love him,” but she said it as 
though trying to convince herself. Of 
course she loved him. Hadn’t she 
been sought many times only to turn 
contentedly to her service of devotion. 
Her reply always staggered him, too, 
but he rallied bravely, and when she 
found that she was listening to his 
pleading and was saying less fre- 
quently, “I love him,” she knew there 
was but one thing to do, and to-day 
she was doing it. 

She was on the road to the cove 
where she could board a boat that, by 
a round-about course, would take her 
to the city. The Brecksteins would 
send her trunk later. She regretted 
having to resign the school, but her 
fidelity was of greater importance than 
the teaching of this school. She had 
been wicked and faithless to listen so 
long to another man, but she would 
make up for it to Alfred. She sighed 
deeply. She had had to do so much 
making up. When Alfred resented 
the hardship of his long struggle and 
the indifference of the medical profes- 
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sion as well as the public, she had to 
make it up to him out of her hope and 
courage. When from despondency 
or weariness he was too languid for 
talk, she had to make up talk for two. 
When she was penitent over a real or 
fancied neglect of him, she confessed, 
she cried, she asked him to forgive 
her, she smiled and said she knew he 
forgave her. She had to be both peni- 
tent and confessor. Yes, it was hard 
to live for two, but she ought to delight 
in it. ‘You are all the comfort I have, 
Emily,” he said once. She did delight 
in her service. The light around those 
first days when she had resolved to 
devote her life to him and his work 
would never fade while she lived— 
again her heart gave that suffocating 
throb she had known on the boat, and 
she was face to face with Helmer Gor- 
don. 

“Where are you going, Emily? Are 
you running away?” 
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“Emily,” he spoke solemnly, “there 
is a power overrules your mistaken 
ideas of duty. I didn’t know why I 
was impelled to take this road to-day, 
but I know now. My home is waiting 
for you. Come, Emily. I won’t wait 
any longer.” 

She looked up. Again his broad 
shoulders, his gray eyes, that firm 
mouth, above all, his voice, shut out 
sight, sound and memory of _ every- 
thing but the present. 

“Do you love me?” she 
pleadingly. 

A light flashed in his eyes. All he 
said was: “Come, Emily,” and held 
out his arms. 

“I’d marry the other man to-mor- 
row, if I could,” she struggled. 

“T know it. Come, Emily.” 

“Will you be good to me?” she fal- 
tered. 

“Come.” 

She took one step and was in his 


asked, 


arms, and when his lips were on hers, 
she knew no past and no future. 


She was silent. “It’s no use. It’s 


no use,” she was saying to herself. 





THE SPANISH MISSIONS 


Dear fortresses of faith, where memories cling 
And brood upon the mystic years of yore, 
Thine altars blossom at the touch of Spring 
No more, no more. 


Thine ancient walls in protestations fling 
From cell to cell the locomotive’s roar; 
Thy bells are silent: shall the Vesper ring 
No more, no more? 


Here desert tribes no more their children bring. 
Where once for holy rites their dead they bore, 
The incense rises, and the censers swing 
No more, no more. 


Yet loved are thou of every wilding thing. 
Above thy crumbling walls the choral linnets wing, 
But dusky choirs the Benedictus sing 
No more, no more. 


RosE TRUMBULL. 












“MISS MARION” 


By A. C. Seely 


ing, I happened to arrive at 

Aunt Chloe’s cabin, just as she 

was putting the finishing 
touches to the top of her rude, stick 
chimney. She was cheerfully hum- 
ming some quaint, plantation melody 
that was born of a period now past 
and forever gone. A mocking bird was 
singing in a blithe, harmonious rivalry 
to her song from his throne on the top 
of the old well sweep. Thus, peace and 
harmony filled the air, and these things 
on a Georgia spring morning create a 
paradise that is satisfying beyond all 
wishes for improvement. 

“Good-morning, auntie,” I called to 
her gently. She had been as a mother 
to me during my early days at the 
“Pines.” The “Pines,” then, had been 
able to retain its servants and its plan- 
tations as well, but time and mort- 
gages had divorced them from us. 

Auntie looked down at me from 
the shaky, unstable ladder that swayed 
ominously with her weight. Her 
kindly, homely, shining, black face 
lighted up with a broad smile, as she 
returned my morning salutation: 

“Good mornin’, Mistah Jack.” 

She had always called me Mistah 
Jack from the days of my toddling 
childhood, when I had come to the 
“Pines” a homeless orphan under the 
care of an aunt. 

“How are you feeling, this morn- 
ing?” I asked. 

“Jes only tol’bly well, suh.” 

“What! You don’t mean to say you 
have been sick and never let us 
know ?” I demanded. 

“Not jes ’zactly sick,” she qualified. 
“TI jes done hab some ob dem rooma- 
ticks las’ night, uhgain, suh, an’ ob 


O' A BEAUTIFUL, bright morn- 


cose I don’ feel so pow’ful smaht dis 
mornin’. An’ how is yuh all, up at de 
big house, Mistah Jack?” she asked, 
not with a polite interest, but solici- 
tously. 

“Splendid, auntie, splendid! It is 
really a sin at the the great quantity 
of good health that is wasted on us. It 
cheats the doctor shamefully; besides, 
we are such a dreadfully lazy set, you 
know.” 

“No, suh, I dunno hit. I does know, 
howsomevah, dat yuh all woik hahdah 
dan de res’ ob de folks roun’ heah,” 
she protested. 

“Tut, tut, auntie, no such thing at 
all. It is just because you always hap- 
pen to come up when we are doing a 
little work. Just pure luck, I assure 
you, that you don’t catch us idling 
about, as lazy as lazy can be,” I ex- 
plained in a complaining tone. “I 
really don’t see how it happens.” 

Her cnly answer was a_ mellow, 
liquid laugh. 

“Isn’t that pretty hard work, auntie, 
for an old woman with the rheuma- 
tism ?” I asked. 

“No, suh, not so ovuhly. Hit’s jes 
tejus uh gettin’ the mud an’ sticks up 
the laddah.” 

“Well, that is easily remedied: you 
just stay up there and I'll pass them up 
to you.” 

“Vuh’d bettah not, suh,” she said, 
shaking her bandana wound head at 
me warningly. “A gen’man mus’n git 


his han’s duhty, an’ yuh shuah will wif 
dat clay an’ dem muddy sticks.’ 

“Tf that be the case, then I care not 
to be a gentleman,” I exclaimed, with 
an exaggerated flourish, and proceeded 
to hand the things up to her as she 
needed them. 
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She replied to my remark by saying 
that there were two kinds of gentle- 
men, the real and the other kind. Then 
with a laugh, she said: 

“Yuh is not de othar kin’, Mistah 
Jack.” 

I thanked her for the compliment 
far more seriously than ever I did a 
society belle, for Aunt Chloe, contrary 
to the custom of her race, never flat- 
tered. She either honestly and 
straightly condemned, complimented 
or was silent, according to her lights. 
She was always polite, even to her 
enemies, who were very few. She had 
a homely way of saying that it did not 
cost anything to be polite, and it paid 
almost as well as a crop of cotton. 

Together, we soon had the chimney 
finished, and when Aunt Chloe had 
descended to earth again, she said: 

“IT is shuah much ’bleeged to yuh, 
Mistah Jack. I was jes uh doin’ yuh 
all’s iahnin’ when them chimbly sticks 
tum’ld down, but not befoh I done got 
uh nice pan uh pindahs roas’ed. If 
yuh all ain’t in no huhry, yuh jes bet- 
tah come in an’ hab some.” 

I accepted her invitation with alac- 
rity, for I am partial to well roasted 
peanuts or “pindahs,” as she called 
them, and I never knew any one who 
could roast them so well as Aunt 
Chloe. Besides, she nearly always had 
some interesting reminiscences to tell 
me of the days “befoh de wah,” and 
with a little tact she could be induced 
to tell them. 

These reminiscences meant a great 
deal to me, for I was sometimes able 
to convert them into money by dress- 
ing them into stories, minus the dialect, 
of course. We certainly needed the 
money at the “Pines”—my great-aunt 
would keep up ante bellum customs on 
post bellum resources. Writing was 
the only thing I knew; my aunt’s 
Southern pride had kept me from hav- 
ing a recognized trade or profession, 
so that my pen was my only resource. 

“How old are you, auntie?” I asked 
by way of a beginning—she had just 
remarked that she was beginning to 
feel her age. I took a comfortable seat 
in the vine-shaded doorway, with the 


pan of peanuts beside me. I was in 
full view of the mocking bird which 
still continued to fill the air with his 
richest music, giving me the finest 
selections from his varied repertoire. 
Perhaps he had his eyes on the peanuts 
even as I had on a story from Aunt 
Chloe. 

“T don’ jes ’zactly know, suh,” she 
said, in answer to my question, “but 
I was bohn when Mastah Etuhnal 
Jackson was pres’dent.” 

Running the list of presidents over 
in my mind, and making a hasty com- 
putation, I said: 

“Then you were only about thirty 
or thirty-five when the Civil War be- 
gan.” 

“Yes, suh, I specs dat’s right, or 
neahly so. I ’member my ol’ Mistis 
was daid an’ my young Mistis was 
about eighteen, I specs, or close to 
hit.” 

After a little pause she began again: 

“Um’uh! Mistah Jack, yuh shuah 
ought to uh seen my young Mistis! 
She shuah was de mos’ bu’ful young 
lady in all ouh country. My ol’ Mas- 
tah was jes de proudes’ ob huh, I 
reckon, ob anything he had, ’nless hit 
was his thor-bred mahe. Some folks 
did say dat he done thought moh ob 
M’liss—dat was de mahe’s name, ’en 
he did ob Miss Marion—dat was my 
young Mistis. But I nevah did b’lieb 
dat, ’cause dat wasn’ natchel foh uh 
fathah to laike uh hoss bettah’n his 
own daughtah, was hit?” 

She looked at me expectantly, and 
I paused long enough in my peanut 
munching to agree with her that such 
a feeling was far from being either 
natural or usual. Then she continued 
hesitatingly, and with a somewhat 
clouded brow, as if some point in the 
proposition was not clear to her. 

“Still, theah was one time when Miss 
Marion got uh hahd fall from M’liss uh 
gittin’ huh foot in uh gophah hole while 
she was uh ridin’ huh. De niggars 
toted Miss Marion home on uh 
stretchah, an’ M’liss come uh limpin’ 
uh long behind ’em. De ol’ Mastah 
stayed up half de night makin’ de 
niggahs woik wif M’liss’ laig, an’ then 
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went to bed wifout eben askin’ oncet 
*bout Miss Marion.” 

Aunt Chloe finished this statement 
with some indignation. I could see 
that this Miss Marion had been a par- 
ticular favorite with her, and when 
she again looked at me expecting some 
comment, I was at a loss to know what 
she expected me to say to such a 
statement. 

“Well,” I began hesitatingly, ‘that 
does look as if the mare had a little 
bit the best of the girl in the old man’s 
mind, if not in his heart. But was 
there ever any other circumstance 
which might be more of a deciding 
test ?” 

“Oncet, jes oncet,” she answered, 
slowly. 

“And what was that?” I asked, idly. 

“Hit’s ur kindah long laike story, an’ 
I’se skeahed youh all’d get tiahed uh 
lis’nin’,” she prefaced apologetically. 

“Go on, by all means,” I exclaimed, 
with sudden enthusiasm, and I drew 
my note book from my pocket, for I 
scented “material” for a story. I con- 
fess no material seemed too sacred, so 
I prepared to seize the points of this 
one. 

“Well, suh, hit was uh duhin’ de wah 

dat dis happened. Yuh see, de ol’ Mas- 
tah was awful bittar ’gainst de Nohf; 
he said dey was uh ’posin’ on de Souf. 
He was too ol’ an’ crippled up to jine 
de ahmy, hisself, an’ he used to take 
on laike he was clean gone crazy, 
‘cause Miss Marion wasn’t nuh man so 
she could jine de ahmy an’ fight in huh 
fathah’s place. 
. “I think my young Mistis was sorry, 
too, ’cause she didn’t hab vehy much 
use foh de blue-coats, eithah. But 
de Great Mastah am de bigges’, an’ I 
reckons we’se all hab to gib into His 
powah. Jes laike de ol’ Mastah an’ de 
young Mistis did when dey foun’ uh 
young Linkum ossifah uh layin’ in de 
middle ub de big road. He was all 
bloody an’ dusty wif de road dus’, wif 
one ahm broke an’ unconshus, an’ his 
big grey hoss uh standin’ theah by him 
an’ uh guahdin’ him. I was wif dem 
when dey foun’ him. De ol’ Mastah 
was de fus’ one to speak. 
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“*Dat am uh pow’ful good hoss,’ he 
said. 

“*An’ his mastah uh layin’ theah 
daid, puhaps,’ said Miss Marion, as she 
huhied up an’ knelt down in de dus’ 
ob de road by de ossifah to see if he 
was still uh libin’. 

“De ol’ Mastah was uh runnin’ his 
han’s ovah de hoss’ back an’ up an’ 
down his laigs, an’ he kep’ uh sayin’ 
to hisse’f, laike dis: 

“ ‘Great Scootahs! dis am uh pow’ful 
good hoss, pow’ful good, neahly as 
good as M’liss, neahly!’ 

“*Fathah,’ said Miss Marion, ‘what 
we all gwine to do wif dis ossifah; he 
am still uh libin’?’ 

“*What are we all gwine to do wif 
de hoss? Dat’s what’s uh botherin’ 
me. He am too good to tuhn loose, an’ 
if we all keep him, hit means keep de 
man, too, an’ I hates laike sin to take 
in uh Yank. I reckon, though, he am 
uh tol’ble good man foh de kin’, eben 
if hit am such uh pooh kin’, ’cause his 
hoss didn’t leab him.’ 

“So dey took in de young Linkum 
ossifah an’ his hoss. My young Mistis 
took caih ob him an’ de ol’ Mastah 
looked aftah de hoss. When de ossifah 
got his senses ahgin, he tol’ us dat he’d 
been shot in de ahm, an’ he reckon he 
jes fainted an’ fell off’n his hoss. He 
said he was uh captain ob some Ohio 
sogers—I done fohgot his name, jes 
dis min’t. 

“Ob cose, de ol’ Mastah an’ de 
young Mistis bofe hated de Linkum 
blue-coats, but dey bofe kindah 
missed dey all’s_ calc’lations. Miss 
Marion hadn’ counted on fallin’ in lub 
wif de ossifah, an’ de el‘ Mastah hadn’ 
counted on de Yanks uh habin’ sich 
good hosses. De oi’ Mastah al’ys said 
dat uh bad man couldn’ own a good 
hoss vehy long. An’ so dey didn’ han’ 
him ovah uh pris’nah to de Johnnie 
men as dey had ’tended to do. 

“Well, suh, de Cap’n kep’ uh gettin’ 
bettah an’ bettah, an’ so fin’ly he said 
he was sorry, but he reckon he was 
well nuff to go back to his sogers. De 
mohnin’ he was gwine to leab he was 
uh talkin’ to my young Mistis, while de 
ol’ Mastah was uh gwine long as fah 
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as de pos’-ossif wif de young Cap’n. 

“De Cap’n done tol’ my young Mis- 
tis dat he Jubbed hur bettah dan life 
itself, an’ he ast huh if he could take 
huh heaht wif him, an’ if she would 
let him come back for huh han’ aftah 
de wah was ovah. I jes happen to 
go to de doah jes as she was ansahin’. 
She was in his ahms an’ she say: 

“*Yuh hab got my heaht now, dar- 
lin’, an’ Iam yuhs whenever yuh come 
back foh me. But, oh, dahlin’, I’se 
’fraid yuh will nevah come back to 
me.’ 

“Why, deahes’ dahlin’,’ he say, uh 
kissin huh mouf an’ eyes an’ cheeks, 
‘ob cose I’se comin’ back. What 
yuh think I is—uh scoun’el ?’ 

“ ‘Oh, no, dahlin,’ she say, uh cryin’ 
laike huh heaht would break; ‘but yuh 
kaint come back if—if yuh git killed.’ 

“Ob cose, hit wasn’t mannahly in me 
uh lis’nin’, so I went over to de va- 
randah, an’ theah in front on de drive 
was de ol’ Mastah uh holdin’ M’liss an’ 
de Cap’n’s gray. When he saw me, he 
say: 

“*Chloe, yuh tell de Cap’n dat his 
hoss am ready, an’ I’se heah uh waitin’ 
foh him.’ 

“When I tol’ de Cap’n what de ol’ 
Mastah say, he took Miss Marion in 
his ahms an’ kissed huh one long kiss 
an’ nen some shoht, quick ones. He 
say somepin’ ’bout one kiss long as 
twenty, an’ twenty long as one, an’ uh 
beginnin’ ahgin wheah dey fus’ begun. 
I know de ol’ Mastah didn’ laike to be 
kep’ uh waitin’ long, soI say: 

“‘T ’specs yuh’d bettah not begin 
ahgin, Cap’n, ’cause de ol’ Mastah am 
uh gittin’ in uh pow’ful huh’y.’ 

“Den de Cap’n an’ Miss Marion bofe 
smile, an’ he say: 

“ ‘Sweetheaht, I mus’ go. Au revoh, 
dahlin’. God bless yuh an’ keep yuh 
foh me, dahlin’.’ 

“An’ wif dat he gwine uhway. He 
was on his hoss an’ down de long drive 
befoh de ol’ Mastah had moh an’ got 
in de saddle; but de Cap’n pull up an’ 
wait foh him, an’ I went back to my 
young Mistis. She had gwine to de up- 
staihs v’randah, wheah she could see 
de road cleah up to de top ob de big 


hill. We stood theah an’ watched ’em 
till jes befoh dey went ovah de hill, 
den de Cap’n he drop behin’ de ol’ 
Mastah an’ wave his cap an’ my young 
Mistis wave huh han’k’chief back to 
him. Den dey went ovah de hill an’ 
out ob sight. ’Nen my young Mistis 
dropped huh haid on my shouldeh an’ 
put huh ahms ’roun’ my neck, all de 
time uh cryin’ an’ uh sayin’: 

“*Oh, Chloe, I’se nevah gwine to see 
my dahlin’ soger boy any moh!’ 

““Nevah min’,’ I say to huh, ‘nevah 
min’ uh cryin’, my pooh lil’ white chil’,’ 
jes laike she was uh lil baby ahgin, 
‘nevah min’; he shuah gwine to come 
back to yuh, honey, dahlin’.’ 

“An’ all de ansah dat she’d make 
was dat she knowed he’d come back 
if he didn’ git killed. 

“As soon as de ol’ Mastah come: 
back we all knowed dat de Cap’n had 
done ast him foh Miss Marion. He 
was pow’ful mad. He jes come uh 
teah’in’ wif his back eyes uh blazin” 
an’ his face was as red as uh tuhkey 
goblah’s haid. 

“*Foh shame,’ he commence, ‘foh 
shame, dat de only daughtah ob a true, 
loyal, Scuth’n gen’man should want ta 
trow huhself uhway on uh low down, 
wufless Yank!’ 

“An’ nen he went on uh sweahin’ an’ 
uh cussin’ pow’ful wicked. But my 
young Mistis would only ansah: 

“*T lub him, an’ I’se his, an’ I'll 
wait yeahs an’ yeahs foh him!’ 

“IT kaint no ways tell yuh, Mistah 
Jack, jes how mad de ol’ Mastah was. 
But he say if she done hab anything 
moh to do wif dat Yankee dog, eben so 
much as writin’ uh lettah to him, he’d 
hab huh tied to de whippin’ pos’ an’ 
hab huh whipped laike de lowes’ nig- 
gah on de plantation. An’ Miss Marion, 
she jes gib him uh proud look an’ 
swep’ out ob de room laike uh angel 
dat had got into de wrong place by 
mistake. 

“In uh couple ob weeks uh lettah 
come from de Cap’n to Miss Marion, 
an’ hit made huh brighten up consid’- 
able. Nen she wrote a lettah to him, 
but de ol’ Mastah cotched huh uh 
writin’ hit, an’ if he was mad befoh 
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he was sutinly crazy now, an’ he oh- 
dahed huh to be whipped at oncet. 

“Ebery niggah on de plantation 
*fused to do de whippin’ oh eben to tie 
huh to de pos’, an’ dey all got whipped 
foh ’fusin’. So de ol’ Mastah made us 
niggahs stan’ in uh ring roun’ de pos’ 
so we all’d Lab to watch de whippin’. 
But none ob dem would look; they’d 
uh put theah eyes out fus’. I specs 
dey all would uh cotched de ol’ Mas- 
tah an’ uh whipped him if de young 
Mistis had uh made de leas’ sign oh 
uh said uh wuhd. But she didn’ do 
neithah; she jes look de ol’ Mastah 
right in de eye, jes as proud an’ brave 
as only dem ob de bes’ blood c’n 
look. 

“De ol’ Mastah had ohdahed M’liss 
’roun’ foh him to take uh ride as soon 
as de whippin’ was ovah, an’ theah 
she stood uh pawin’ an’ uh throwin’ up 
huh haid like she didn’ want to see de 
young Mistis whipped no moh den us 
niggahs did. De lil pic’ninny dat was 
uh holdin’ huh was uh tryin’ to keep 
his cryin’ from bein’ loud nuff foh de 
ol’ Mastah to heah, an’ uh nothar lil 
pic’ninny was way up de big road uh 
runnin’ ’way to keep from seein’ his 
young Mistis whipped. 

“De ol’ Mastah had his rawhide 
ridin’ whip in his han’, an’ he steps up 
to Miss Marion, an’ he say: 

“*Marion, if I don’t whip yuh, will 
yuh promise to let dat good foh nothin’ 
Yank go out ob yuh min’?’ 

“‘Nebah!’ she say, an’ huh voice 
was as cleah as uu bell. 

“Nen de ol’ Mastah rais’ se whip, 
an’ all de niggahs commence to howl. 
Well, suh, I couldn’ stan’ hit any 
longah; I couldn’ beah to see my lil 
white chil’—my pooh, young Mistis, 
whipped laike uh niggah! An’ so I 
runs an’ frowed my ahms ’roun’ huh 
an’ I say: 

“ ‘Don’ yuh be ’fraid, honey, yuh ol’ 
black Chloe gwine to take de whippin’ 
foh yuh!’ 

“An’ jes den de whip come down on 
my back uh buhnin’ laike fiah. De 
ol’ Mastah gib me one, two, three 
lashin’s, an’ I could feel de blood uh 
runnin’ from de cuts de whip made. 
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“Den we huhed M’liss whinny an’ 
de soun’ ob uh hoss uh gallopin’, an’ 
as we all look up, theah come de 
Cap’n on his big gray! His face was 
jes as white as if he was daid, an’ 
his blue eyes was uh flashin’ laike de 
sunshine on blue steel. De lil pic’- 
ninny what had run up de big road, 
we foun’ out aftahwahd, had done tol’ 
de Cap’n ‘bout de whippin’. He jes 
fling hisse’f offen de gray, an’ de lil 
pic’ninny dat was uh holdin’ M’liss 
cotched de rein an’ hel’ bofe hosses. 
De Cap’n jes gib one spring fohwahd 
an’ knock’ de ol’ Mastah down befoh 
yuh could say two wuhds. Den he cut 
de rope dat hel’ Miss Marion, an’ 
picked huh up an’ set huh on M’liss, 
an’ he jumps on his gray an’ uhway 
dey went. Hit was all done an’ dey 
was gone befoh yuh could hahdly 
think. 

“De ol’ Mastah got up from de 
groun’, an’ he was as white as dis 
sheeth I’m uh iahnin’, an’ nen de blood 
all went into his face till he was puh- 
ple, den he went white ahgin. He oh- 
dahed uh nothar hoss. 

“T runned up staihs to de v’randah, 
an’ I could see de cloud ob dus’ dey all 
was uh makin’ as dey wen’ ovah de 
hill, an’ nen I prayed to de good Lawd 
to sabe my young Mistis. 

“Ob cose, de niggahs was as long 
uh gittin’ de hoss as dey could be, so’s 
to gib de Cap’n an’ de young Mistis all 
de staht dey could. De ol’ Mastah 
cussed an’ fumed an’ tried to huh’y 
de niggahs, but we all knowed dey 
wasn’ uh nothar hoss on de plantation 
dat could cotch M’liss, an’ de niggahs 
at de bahn say de Cap’n’s hoss could 
beat M’liss. 

“Well, suh, hit was shuah nuff uh 
tryin’ day foh us at de house, ‘cause 
theah wasn’ any white folks theah, 
nen we couldn’ he’p wondahin’ how 
things was gwine wif de young Mistis. 
De bucks, when dey’d think ob de way 
de Cap’n done, dey’d laugh an’ dance 
an’ tuhn han’ springs all ovah de 
lawn; but when dey’d think ob what 
might happen if de ol’ Mastah cotched 
dem, dey was laike dey was at uh 
funah’l. 
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“When ev’nin’ was uh comin’ on an’ 
we was uh gittin’ gloomier an’ gloom- 
ier, yuh c’n jes ’magine how s’prised 
we all was to see all three ob dem uh 
comin’ uh ridin’ up de drive; de 
Cap’n on one side, de ol’ Mastah on de 
othar wif de young Mistis in de mid- 
dle. De ol’ Mastah, ob corse, was uh 
ridin’ M’liss. De yall rode up to de 
big hall doah, wheah we all was uh 
standin’ wif ouh eyes an’ moufs wide 
open. De ol’ Mastah he say: 

“‘*Niggahs, de Cap’n heah is my 
son-in-law, an’ yuh all is to min’ him 
in de futah de same as yuh do me— 
only bettah.’ Den he smile uh lil bit, 
an’ nen he went on: ‘An’ now, jes as 
soon as yuh all c’n git dat whippin’ 
pos’ out an’ buhned, yuh all c’n hab a 
big feas’ an’ celebrate de weddin’.’ 
When he say dat de niggahs went foh 
dat whippin’ pos’ wif a great shout, 
nen de ol’ Mastah, he come up to me 
an’ hel’ out his han’ an’ he say: 

“Chloe, yuh all is shuah uh good 
wench, an’ I kaint thank yuh uh nuff 
foh what yuh hab done—heah is my 
han’.’ 

“*T kaint take yuh han’, Mastah,’ I 
say to him; ‘hit wouldn’ be right foh 
uh niggah to take de Mastah’s han’, but 
I wants to thank yuh foh uh bein’ 
good to my young Mistis at las’.’ 

“Den he took my two han’s in bofe 
ob his, an’ nen I seen de teahs uh com- 
in’ in his eyes, an’ nen he went in de 
house wifout uh sayin’ uh wuhd moh. 

“Den, byemby, my young Mistis an’ 
de Cap’n dey come to wheah I was 
standin’, an’ ob cose dey was foolish 
bout me, but hit shuah did make me 
glad dat dey had somethin’ to be fool- 
ish bout. Den I jes couldn’ he’p askin’ 
Miss Marion how hit all done happen 
to come out de way hit did. Den dey 
bofe tol’ ma, hit was dih uh way: 

“De ol’ Mastah didn’ cotch dem till 
in de aftahnoon. Dey was jes uh 
leabin’ de coht house when he rode 
up. 
“*Stop!’ de ol’ Mastah shouts; 
‘stop, suh, I want my daughtah an’ 
M’liss!’ 

“Dey stopped, an’ when de ol’ Mas- 


tah come up, de Cap’n he say: 

“Vuh all c’n hab M’liss, Colonel, 
but yuh kaint hab Miss Marion, ‘cause 
she b’longs to me.’ 

“Den de ol’ Mastah rides up an’ gits 
on M’liss an’ flings de reigns ob de 
othar hoss to Miss Marion; den he 
tuhns M’liss’ haid towahds home an’ 
rides off one way an dem de othar. But, 
byemby, dey huhd de ol’ Mastah uh 
callin’, an’ he come back up to ’em an’ 
he say: 

“*Marion, ah yuh shuah nuff gwine 
uhway an’ leab yuh pooh, ol’ fathah 
uhlone ?’ 

“Den Miss Marion ansahed by uh 
sayin’ something from de Good Book, 
wif huh eyes on de Capn’t, she say: 

“Wheah thou goest, I will go,’ an’ 
some moh, I done fohgot. 

“Den de ol’ Mastah, he look solemn 
uh long time, an’ nen he look at de 
Cap’n’s grey hoss, an’ den at de Cap’n 
an’ nen he hel’ out his han’ an’ he say: 

“*Cap’n, dat am uh good hoss yuh 
al! am wh ridin’, most as good as Mliss, 
an’—I’se proud to hab my son-in-law 
hab sich uh good hoss, an’ now hit’s 
time we all was uh gittin’ back to de 
house.’ ” 

Then Aunt Chloe was silent for a 
long time. The only sound was the 
frou-frou of her hot sand iron on the 
damp clothes she was ironing. Pres- 
ently she said: 

“How’d yuh all laike yuh tuhn down 
collahs iahned, Mistah Jack ?” 

“IT don’t know,” I answered, ab- 
sently. My mind was not on collars 
at that moment, and I asked instead: 

“Auntie, what became of them ?” 

“Who?” 

“Why, your young Mistress, Miss 
Marion, the Captain, and your old 
Master ?” 

“Dey is all in heaben now,” she an- 
swered in a low voice, and I thought I 
saw a tear drop on the collar she was 
ironing. Presently she began speaking 
again, and her words bound me to the 
spot and destroyed my material for a 
story. 

“Dey all was yuh folks, Mistah Jack. 
Miss Marion was yuh mothah!” 





PEACE, VIA THE BABY 


By Nellie B. lreton 


EAR, how would you like a va- 
D cation?” Fred Burton, General 
Superintendent of the Mountain 
States Lumber and Manufac- 
turing Co., asked the question, as he 
looked at his young wife across their 
dinner table one evening in the early 
fall. 

She, busy with the cups and coffee 
pot, noting a peculiar quality in his 
voice, glanced up quickly and sur- 
prised an unusually sad and tender 
look in the frank blue eyes. 

“A vacation! Why, what do you 
mean, Fred?” 

“Colton was in town this afternoon, 
and we had a long conference. The 
labor situation is such just now that the 
handling of the men in the camps, in a 
way to accomplish anything this win- 
ter, is a difficult matter, and the con- 
census of opinion seems to be that I 
had better stay in the woods and look 
after things. I don’t mind that, I’ve 
done it before, if it wasn’t for leaving 
you—that’s where the shoe pinches— 
eh, girl ?” 

“But, Fred, why shouldn’t MacAl- 
lister take charge of the camps as he 
did last year? I have heard you say 
he was a splendid success at handling 
men.” 

“Mac, poor chap, had a runaway last 
week, and is laid up for all winter 
with a broken leg. No, there seems to 
be no other way but for me to go, and 
I thought while I was snowed in, you 
might have that winter East you have 
been wanting so long. Study a little, 
hear and see the good things, and in 
fact have a little vacation from your 
rough “hubby” and this hole of a mill 
town.” 

“I would like nothing better than if 


you could go too, but as it is, I won’t 
go—I’m going to the camps with you.” 

“Oh, but dear, you can’t. Why, 
sometimes we are snowed in for weeks 
and then there are only the rough lum- 
ber ‘jacks’ and a ‘Chink’ cook or two. 
Why, you couldn’t possibly go. I 
couldn’t let you.” 

She coaxed and he protested, offer- 
ing many logical reasons why she 
shouldn’t go; the hardships, only a 
cabin to live in, distance from other 
women, infrequency of outside com- 
munication, no doctor, his need of be- 
ing away days at a time, etc., but all 
to no avail. Finally she said: “There 
is no use arguing further, Fred; if you 
go, I go, and you must, so I am going. 
I am sure I will just enjoy the experi- 
ence: it will be pleasanter for you, and 
anyway I’m going, and you know I 
mean it when I say I am going to doa 
thing.” 

“Oh, but, dear, you must not!” He 
sighed and kissed her, and went hur- 
riedly out for a tramp to fight it out 
with himself—for that was his way. 

When he came back an hour later 
and joined her in the cosy living room, 
her first glance told her that she had 
won. 

“Oh, good—I may go, 
Fred ?” 

“Yes, dear, you said you would, so 
what was I to do,” he answered, teas- 
ingly, but quickly sobered. “The men 
will think me a fool, but you may go 
and try it, and if it gets too bad, we 
will get you out some way, I guess.” 

And so it was decided. A new cabin 
was built at the central camp. It had 
only one room, but was warm and com- 
fortable, and arrangements were made 
to move in the latter part of October, 
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before the heavy snows would begin 
to all. 

One day Fred came home from his 
office with a new trouble. Big Dan 
O’Brien, one of the best men the com- 
pany had in the woods, on hearing that 
Mrs. Burton was going into camp for 
the winter—a bit of news that had 
created a good deal of excitement— 
had come with a request for permis- 
sion to take his wife and baby along 
also, accompanying his request with a 
threat to quit and work for a rivai com- 
pany unless he was allowed the privi- 
lege. He was such a valuable work- 
man, although somewhat quarrelsome, 
that the company could ill afford to 
lose him. The “boss” did not take 
kindly to this family proposition, how- 
ever, and told Dan he would have to 
think the matter over before giving 
him an answer. 

“It isn’t as if she would be any com- 
pany for you, dear,” he said to his 
wife. “I don’t know where Dan picked 
her up or what she is like, but the wo- 
man who would marry big-mouthed, 
swearing Dan could hardly be much 
company for you, and a kid, too! A 
logging camp is no place for women 
and kids, anyway,” he said, with a 
queer grin and a twinkle in his eye. 

“Oh, come, Fred,” said his wife, 
“she may be better than you think, and 
a baby, dear, is a baby, who ever it be- 
longs to—or wherever it is—and may 
be just worlds of company sometimes.” 
So again the wife decided, and Big 
Dan was given permission to take his 
wife and child to the camp. 

Eleanor Burton found the new cabin 
comfortable and cheery beyond her 
hopes, and when the first heavy snows 
came, she was already firmly estab- 
lished there. A rocker, some bright 
rugs, favorite pictures, books and cur- 
tains, added to the rude camp-made 
furnitude, made the place habitable, 
and when the pine knots in the fire- 
place crackled and popped, filling the 
room with a ruddy glow, the cabin was 
indeed “home.” 

A little way down the hill, below the 
cook house, Big Dan’s colorless, meek 
little wife was trying in her helpless 
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way to make a home for Dan and the 
baby. 

And so the winter began. Often 
when the weather and sleighing were 
good, Eleanor, muffled in furs, would 
join Fred on the long drives to the 
other camps. She learned to ride the 
tricky Norwegian skis, and almost 
every day managed to get out some 
place to enjoy a slide on them and to 
breathe the keen, crisp air. 

They had a good Victrola in the 
cabin, and occasionally would take it 
down to the dining room at the cook- 
house, and invite the men and Annie 
and the baby in for the evening. Music 
forms ever a common meeting ground, 
and the loggers showed keen apprecia- 
tion of the best selections. They 
would all sing the old songs together, 
and Eleanor would recite poem after 
poem that she had scarcely thought of 
since her college days. 

The long winter evenings, when the 
two were alone in the cabin, were a de- 
light, as they reveled in some favorite 
book which Fred read aloud while 
Eleanor busied herself with fancy 
work. Later drawing close about the 
glowing fire—she on a low stool at his 
knee—they talked over their trials and 
problems, and built air castles to- 
gether. 

She often went to the O’Brien cabin, 
helped Annie make the baby’s clothes, 
and taught her to make the most of the 
little she had, for herself. She often 
said to her husband: “Annie is a much 
better woman than I am. She loves 
Dan even when he gets drunk and 
curses her, and that I could never 
do.” 

But all days were not pleasant, all 
evenings not bright and cheery. There 
were days when the men had vile 
liquor, brought in from “Ground-hog 
Charley’s,” a dive some miles dis- 
tant, by a passing lumber jack of 
freighter. Then they were noisy and 
quarrelsome and sullen, the work went 
badly, discontent grew and at night 
Fred was tired and discouraged. 

There were days and nights when 
Fred was gone, and Eleanor was alone. 
She would go down to Annie’s and 
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play with the baby—what a joy that 
baby was—until dusk, then go home, 
bring in her great dog, bolt the door 
and hate the long, long night. These 
nights, she always went to bed with 
her gun near; how thankful she was 
that she could shoot, and _ shoot 
straight. She would lie there by the 
hour, listening to the carousal of the 
men in the bunk house, if they had 
liquor, as they usually did when the 
“boss” was gone, hear the wind moan- 
ing through the trees, the far away 
distant howl of a wolf, or the shrill, 
half-human cry of a mountain lion. 
King, the great dog, would growl and 
bark, and she wculd leap up and grasp 
her gun, and only lie down again when 
he was quiet. By the hour she would 
tremble and pray, only comforted by 
the thought that in some distant camp 
Fred too was lying awake thinking of 
and praying for her. Sleep would 
come at last from sheer exhaustion, 
and she would wake with a start to 
find the sun shining in and the fears 
all gone. She never thought of giving 


up and leaving, though. Fred’s place 
was here, and her place was at his 


side. 
One day Annie’s baby had not been 


well, and Eleanor had been down 
there all afternoon. She was late 
starting the supper, and it was not 
ready when Fred came in. He looked 
unusually tired and worried, said little, 
and sat down before the fire with his 
head bowed in his hands, while he 
waited. Going to him and laying her 
hand of his shoulder, she said: “What 
is the matter, dear. What has gone 
wrong ?” 

“Everything,” came the answer. 
“The men are all sullen and worked 
up, and Dan and I have had a deuce of 
a row, but they can all go straight to 
the deuce for all I care. I won’t give 

She said no more then, but after 
the supper things were put away, she 
drew her chair close, leaned her head 
on his shoulder, and said: “Now tell 
me all about it.” He slipped his arm 
about her, smiled a grim smile, and 
said: “All right. I think I would feel 
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better to get it out of my system. Shall 
I begin at the beginning ?” 

“Yes, at the very beginning.” 

“Well. in the first place, our com- 
pany has been pretty tight run the past 
six months. That high water with 
the booms breaking hurt us badly, and 
then came the fire, and altogether it 
left us in pretty bad shape. We sim- 
ply must get a lot of logs down in 
good condition and have a good year 
next year, or we are goners. That’s 
the chief reason for our being in the 
hills this winter, my dear. Now, the 
Adams Company knows all this as 
well as we do, and they have deter- 
mined by fair means or foul to see that 
we have a bad year, and thus force us 
out of business. They, with their 
strong Eastern backing, have but little 
use for local competitors. We have 
always made it a rule to pay our men 
good, fair wages, and in addition to 
give them good “grub” and decent 
quarters—in fact, to be square all 
around. 

“The “Jacks” know this, and conse- 
quently we have never had any trou- 
ble in getting and keeping the best 
men. The Adams outfit have had it 
circulated among our men that the 
company was shaky, even going so far 
as to say that they might not get their 
pay. In addition they furnished the 
capital to set “Ground-hog Charley” 
up in his damnable business just as 
near as he dared to come. It has been 
convenient for them to send men by 
our different camps, often, well sup- 
plied with ‘Ground Hog’s’ best, which 
they generously leave for the boys.” 

“Oh, my dear, this whisky business 
hasn’t been all accident,” he said, in 
response to Eleanor’s pained excla- 
mation. “The whisky does its work 
well, keeping the men, and especially 
Big Dan and the other more excitable 
ones, in a quarrelsome, discontented 
mood. On top of all, they now make 
a five per cent raise in wages, and let 
it be known in our camps that they 
need more men. To-day when I 
reached camp I found the men just re- 
covering from a dose of “Ground- 
Hog’s’ tonic, and only about half doing 
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their work. I spoke to Dan and Jim, 
whom you know are in charge when I 
am gone, about it, and then the Devil 
was to pay. Dan flew mad in a min- 
ute. Said our ‘domed’ company was 
thryin’ to drive an honest man to death 
while not payin’ him at all, at all, like 
other people, and ended by demanding 
the five per cent increase the Adams 
people are paying, or he and at least 
half the men would quit. Men are 
scarce, and they know it, but they also 
know that the ‘grub’ over there is 
poorer, and they never get a square 
deal. It’s mostly the whisky that does 
it, of course, but I have tried to stop 
that and can’t. We are paying all 
we can afford, but I would make the 
five per cent raise in order to hold the 
men if that would settle it, but it would 
not. In another week it would be some 
other concession. That Adams outfit 
never rests. 

“We had a lively scrap of it, and 
all got mad, and I ended it by telling 
them I would see them all cursed 
before I would give in an inch. At 
least half the men, headed by Dan, are 
going to quit in the morning, and as 
soon as the other camps hear of it, 
they will follow suit. It is impossible 
to get a new crew now, so that spells 
ruin, my dear. Now, you have the 
cause for my worry.” 

“Oh, you poor boy! And Annie and 
the baby: what wiil they do if Dan 
keeps on this way? He is such a dear 
baby, too—cuddles up to me so cute 
when he feels well, and is so sweet. 
If he were old enough, we could get 
him to persuade his father. Dan will 
do anything for that baby when he is 
sober.” They talked and talked, but 
could come to no solution of the prob- 
lem, and at last went sadly to bed. 

Fred had not told her quite ll, 
though. He had not told her the men 
had vowed to do him personal injury 
before they left the camp. When he 
was sure she slept, he arose, loaded the 
gun and placed it near him, to be ready 
if anything should happen. He lay 
awake thinking for a long time, but 
had at last dropped into a troubled 
sleep when he was awakened by a loud 


pounding at the door, and Dan’s voice 
commanding him to open it. In an 
instant he was alert. His first thought 
was that the men, fired on by the bad 
whisky, had come for him. Seizing the 
gun he leaped to the floor and de- 
marided: “What do you want?” A 
grim determination to fight to the bit- 
ter end possessed him. Dan’s voice 
came again: “Open the door, for God’s 
sake, mon: I want your wife to come. 
My baby is dying.” So completely 
had the idea that the men had come to 
harm him taken possession of him that 
he stood as one dazed for a moment, 
then he heard his wife’s voice saying: 
“Fred! Fred! Why don’t you open 
the door and tell Dan I am coming.” 
Then he came to himself, and as he 
threw wide the door, his wife called: 


“Go home Dan, and heat some water: 


we will be there soon.” Dan turned 
and fled down the trail, and as quickly 
as they could dress and gather to- 
gether some medicines and flannels, 
Fred and his wife followed. 

“I was afraid of this when I left 
last evening,” she said. “It is croup or 
pneumonia, and I am afraid will go 
hard with the poor little fellow.” 

When they arrived at the cabin Dan 
had the water hot, and was standing 
helplessly near Annie, who held the 
baby, fighting for his breath, while the 
tears ran down her cheeks, and she 
murmured prayers to the Virgin. Then 
Eleanor went to work. 

How thankful she was for that thor- 
ough course in “Simple Home Treat- 
ments” that she once had had, but 
more than this her woman’s instinct 
seemed to tell her what to do. As she 
worked, she breathed over and over 
the simple prayer, “Oh, dear God, 
please help me to save the baby.” 

While the women carefully went 
through all the mysteries of hot and 
cold packs, rubbings, oilings, mustard 
plasters and the like, by the pitiful 
light of a smoking coal oil lamp— in 
the shadow sat the two men, watching. 

Big Dan alternately cursed, and 
prayed to the Virgin, only pausing 
long enough to oceasionally replenish 
the fire. Burton watched his wife 
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moving capably about, and thanked 
God in his heart for her and all that 
she meant to him and the others. Once 
she sent him to their cabin for some 
other things, but for the rest of the 
long night he kept Dan company in the 
shadows. 

Just as the first pale light of day be- 
gan to show in the East, the baby, 
who had begun to breathe easier, 
sighed, stretched his little limbs, and 
like a tired flower, went to sleep. Elea- 
nor knowing that the worst was over, 
bade the tired mother to lay him down, 
and saying she would soon return, be- 
gan to pick up the things preparatory 
to going home. Big Dan stumbled 
over to the bed, looked long and stead- 
ily. at the now peacefully sleeping 
child, then awkwardly kissing his wife, 
he motioned to Burton to follow, and 
went out. Once out in the clear, cold 


air, he drew a deep breath, and said: 
“Misther Burton, Fred bye, it’s domed 
square ye and yer anger wife are, and 
if you’ll let by-gones be by-gones, Dan 


O’Brien, curses on his soul, will stand 
by ye to the ind. It’s going back to 
work I am—by yer leave—and I will 
bate the head o’n any ither man that 
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doesn’t do the same. When Annie 
called me I was still that mad and 
drunk that I swore I would niver ask 
help av ye, but waa look at the baby 
and I wint, and now, Hiven help me, 
I'll keep straight and work like the 
devil.” 

“That’s all right, Dan,” said Fred, 
extending his hand; “I, too, lost my 
temper, which no boss has a right to 
do. It takes a woman or a kid to 
straighten out a man.” 

“Right ye are, bye, right ye are,” 
said Dan, and jst then Eleanor ap- 
peared. Her husband was a proud and 
happy man as he helped her up the 
slippery trail to their cabin. Once in- 
side, he took her in his arms. 

“You and the baby saved the day, 
dear: the men are going back to work 
to-morrow.” 

“Oh, Fred! I am so glad. ‘A little 
child shall lead them.’ It was the 
baby did it. We are all powerless 
without the baby.” 

He smiled and smoothed back the 
hair from her forehead as he an- 
swered: “You are right, dear, the baby 
did it, but I am glad you happened to 
be here, too.” 





THE CHARITY BALL 


Half-starved, half-clad there in the dark, 
In cold upon the curb; 

Face pressed against the glistening glass 
To watch the scene superb; 

A wretched beggar stands outside: 
Within the dancers sway 

In gold brocade and jeweled lace 


All dazzling in array 

Of diamonds, rubies, ropes of pearls— 
How could they valued be? 

Say, “wealth enough to ease the world 
Of half its misery?” 

The watcher ground his teeth in rage, 
Ungrateful beggar he! 

Next day they meant to give him alms! 
They danced for charity! 


LANNIE HayNes MartTIN. 
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THE FROZEN CRY 


By Frederick ‘Hewitt 


Katya Kolzoff murmured, as she 
glanced out of the small paned 
window of the log building. “It 

is near two o'clock. He will be starv- 
ing.” 

“The midday run must have been 
much, or Piotr would have come back 
to eat,” old Kolzoff grunted, between 
puffs through his long pipe. 

The Superintendent of the Alaskan 
fishing colony, sitting opposite him, 
shook his big head. “It is hard times 
for the teamsters—for us all,” he 
growled bitterly. “Piotr did well to 
stick by his job if the fish have been 
running.” 

Katya meanwhile put a flask of 
home-brewed vodka and some ‘cheese 
sandwiches in a tin pail. 

As she finished her job, her father 
murmured slyly, glancing up at her: 
“Michael said he would be round to 
see you to-day, my little one. And it 
getting black outside. It is better to 
let Piotr come for his food.” 

“Ah,” the girl sighed, “but Piotr has 
helped us much since you have been 
ailing.” As she spoke, a great gust 
of wind rattled against the side of the 
hut. 

Jonidas, the superintendent, yawned, 
drew up his big height, rose and 
stepped to the already thickly frosted 
window. He smeared a big hot hand 
across a pane, then gazed out. “It is 
a storm brewing. It will come across 
the lake,” he prophesied. 

Old Kolzoff looked up anxiously, 
and turned to Katya. “The little one 
might get lost on the ice if she goes,” 
he murmured uneasily. 

“No, no, not so,” Katya shook her 
head. Wrapped in a warm pelisse, 


| MUST take Piotr food and drink,” 


holding the dinner-pail in a mittened 
hand, she hurried out of the warmth of 
the hut into the biting cold outside. 

“Bog s’teba,” the old man muttered 
after her, as the door banged to, and 
another fearful gust of wind struck 
against the building. 

“She will have her way,” Jonidas 
gurgled. “May the good Voidavoi 
protect her. She is a good girl. But, 
hark, it sounds like as if it will be a 
night fit for murder!” 

Katya cautiously picked her way 
down a slippery bank leading to the 
frozen lake. The sky was ominous, 
and a few big snowflakes were already 
beginning to fall, but she bravely 
started across the lake. 

“Katya!” a sharp voice 
cried. 

The girl stopped and wheeled round. 
A tall, lank man hurried up to her. As 
his small eyes caught the sight of the 
dinner pail that Katya held he sneered: 
“Ah, you go to that fool of a Piotr! 
And I left word with your old man 
that I was coming to see you!” 

“He will starve if I do not take him 
food,” the girl defended. 

“See here,” Michael, the clerk of 
the fishing company urged, “the fishing 
is every day worse and worse. And,” 
he continued bitterly, grabbing her 
arm, “I am tired of your putting me 
off and off! I will wait no longer. We 
will go away together to-night!” 

The girl drew away from him 
quickly. “You talk too fast!” she sput- 
tered, crossly. “Go away to-night? 
Poof! Where would you get the 
priest?” 

“I will take Jonidas’ horse, and we 
will go to Laota,” Michael insisted, his 
breath coming in puffs, his eyes glit- 


suddenly 
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tering. ‘We will go from there to the 
city, where there are plenty of priests.” 

“You talk too fast,” the girl re- 
peated, raising her voice against the 
growing storm. “I must go along, and 
get back before the storm breaks.” 

Michael Silenski again seized the 
girl’s lithe arm. “See here,” he cried, 
hotly, “this place is a hell-hole! Noth- 
ing in the heat-time but sand; now 
nothing but ice and storms! We might 
as well be back in Yaroslav! I tell 
you,” he went on excitedly, “I’m sick 
of working here. I have much money 
in the bank—four hundred and three 
dollars. We will go to San Francisco. 
I will work in the stock yards. You,” 
he added cunningly, “can have much 
company and shows to go to of even- 
ings.” 

Katya’s eyes momentarily widened. 
“That might be good,” she murmured, 
“but I would not leave my old father.” 

“We could send for him by-and-by,” 
Michael eagerly suggested, still hold- 
ing the girl. 

“T can talk no longer,” the girl sud- 
denly protested, wrenching her arm 
away. “I must take Piotr his food!” 

She quickly again started across the 
lake, with the keen wind cutting into 
her smooth, glowing cheeks. 

“You are a fool!” Michael cried, 
springing after the girl. “A big storm 
is brewing. Piotr is a cur to have you 
bring him food. You will get lost! 
You—you know how that old Servitch 
woman went round and round in circles 
and—and when they found her—ug— 
she lay face down, caked in ice—quite 
dead!” 

The girl paid no attention, but kept 
quickly struggling forward—the pail 
swinging in her hand. 

“I—I will not let you go!” Michael 
shrieked in her ear, trying to seize 
her. 

Katya dodged his hand and ran 
ahead. Soon, notwithstanding the 
great, yellow banks of snow that were 
rolling towards her she spied ahead a 
dark blurr—Piotr’s fishing shack. She 
kept her snow-spattered eyes on the 
blurr as she hurried forward. 
Suddenly, Michael dashed ahead of 
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her and barred her progress. “I—I 
would not be a man if I did not stop 
you,” he puffed thickly, with tones of 
conciliation. “You—you will get lost.” 

Katya eyed him angrily, and waved 
him aside. “I will go on!” she trem- 
bled. 

“Piotr is a wolf!” the man snarled. 
“I will go with you, and see that——” 

“Piotr will bring me back safe!” the 
girl taunted. 

“That dog!” Michael sneered hotly. 
“Ah, you do not keep him at your place 
simply to help -your old man.” 

Katya, scarlet faced, sprang for- 
ward, with the snow covering her pe- 
lisse. | 

Michael kept up with her. “He 
knows nothing, and has no savings!” 
he insisted madly. 

Katya silently redoubled her energy, 
but coming to a rill of ice, slipped and 
fell—the can shooting away until it 
became blocked by a cake of snow. 

“Ah-ha!” Michacl jeered. “Now, 
then, I told you it was not safe to be 
alone.” 

The girl grabbed up the can, and 
again silently scudded on, still keeping 
her painfully dilated eyes on Piotr’s 
fishing hut. “He would not even let 
me split a stick of wood when he was 
around,” she thought to herself. “And 
though he may not be smart at figures 
like Michael, he never spoke cross to 
me.” 

The clerk broke upon her thoughts 
by once more seizing her arm, and tug- 
ging at her. “You are mad!” he raged. 
“Our tracks are getting covered! Come 
back!” 

“Don’t touch me!” Katya blazed, her 
knees trembling. ‘“Go!!” 

“He has come between you and 
me,” Michael flamed, still holding her 
arm. “He is always hanging around 
you!” 

“He helps my father much,” the 
girl trembled weakly. “Let me alone. 
Let—me—alone.” 

“You love him!” Michael shrieked. 
“Ah, the dog! I will speak to Jonidas. 
He shall lose his job!” 

“Coward!” Katya faced him, her 
strength and courage returning. She 
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pushed him aside, and again hurried 
forward, the wind and snow beating 
against her. 

Michael sprang after her. “Ah! 
You—you do love him! You shall not 
have him!” 

Something about his tone of voice 
brought terror to the girl’s mind. For 
a moment she blinked her eyes, then 
glanced at him. She caught the gleam 
of his eyes as they were nearing close 
to the hut. What should she do? She 
had seen that same look that Michael 
had, years previously, when an infuri- 
ated Cossack had mercilessly bayo- 
neted a Lithuanian! 

Michael, amidst the boom of the 
now fully broken storm, leaped ahead 
to the right side of th: hut. What was 
he about to do? Ah, a fish-spear! He 
would kill Piotr! But Piotr would 
hear him, see him. Piotr was strong! 
But he might not hear! She tried to 
scream out a warning, but her voice 
failed her. She dropped her can, and 


sprang to the other side of the hut, 
and dizzily picked up an ice-coated 


stake of wood. With everything swim- 
ming before her eyes, she jumped back 
in front of the hut! The storm was 
now blinding. Ah, there was Michael 
in front of her! She quickly poised 
the stake, and crashed it down! It 
struck with a heavy thud on the man’s 
head! He toppled to the ice, a limp, 
black heap. Then Katya swooned. 


* * * * 


The girl’s heavy eyelids at last gave 
a little flutter, then a painful sigh. Her 
eyes opened slowly; at first unsee- 
ingly. Gradually she discerned some 
unfamiliar rafters overhead, bearing 
a pair of dull-green oars, some patched 
sails, and an old dugout. Was she 
dreaming? Where was she?’ Sud- 
denly she caught the sound of the wail 
and boom of a storm. She quivered 
violently. Yes, now she knew. Blood 
was upon her hands! She had killed 
him. 

“Piotr—Piotr!” she cried wildly. 
“Where am I! I—I killed Michael!” 

Something drew her to glace side- 
ways. Her staring eyes met those of 
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another man—the eyes of Michael 
Silenski—the clerk! 

She lay quite still, transfixed with 
horror. 

“Piotr,” she murmured, dully. 

“There—there is nothing to fear,” 
Michael answered quickly. “you— 
you are safe with me. I will shield 
you. If—if you struck him dead I 
will say nothing about it. I drew you 
across the lake on his hand-sleigh. I 
could not draw both. The snow was 
too deep. You struck him so,” he 
added dramatically, raising his fist. 
“We will go away to-night! They will 
not catch you—the law will not! Leave 
it to me.” 

The girl thrust a hand before her 
eyes and moaned. 

“We have no time to lose,” Michael 
hurriedly sputtered. “I will get the 
horse while you get ready! You can 
put on this heavy coat of mine!” 

The girl feebly waved him away. 
In another minute Michael left the hut 
and turned the key in the lock. 

She struggled to think clearly, then 
she cried violently: “Piotr, my Piotr, 
come to me! What—wha—have I 
done? It was the storm! I—I—I did 
not mean—to hit—you! Piotr! Piotr!” 

Then she lay back on the bed, quite 
still—passively. Suddenly, during a 
lull in the storm, her lips moved. “He 
thinks of me,” she muttered. “He 
thinks of me!” 

Long minutes later, as if in answer 
to her cries, she heard footsteps. 

All her thoughts were upon Piotr. 
She crossed herself, and murmured 
superstitiously : “His ghost—he comes 
across the winds!” 

For answer there was a _ heavy 
pounding on the door, and a voice 
called loudly: “Michael, where the 
devil are you? Old Kolzoff wants us 
to go and look for his girl and Piotr.” 

Katya vented forth a plaintive cry. 

A huge shoulder battered in the 
door. At the sight of Jonidas, Katya 
sat up and panted out her tale. 

“T will settle with that Michael,” 
the superintendent shook a huge fist. 
“Here he comes now.” 

A man, capless, flaxen-haired, white 
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with snow, lurched through the door- 
way and sank on a chair. 

“I. am after that cur!” Jonidas 
again shook his fist, and hurried away 
without speaking to the newcomer. 

Katya sprang towards Piotr. “My 
Piotr, my Piotr!” she murmured, strok- 
ing one of his wet hands. Again she 
poured out her tale. 

“I found the food and drink when I 
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came to,” Piotr murmured. “And 
then I heard later on a voice, as it 
seemed, crying to me to come—the 
voice shivered through me—it—it was 
like a frozen cry. I—I had to answer 
it. So I came—came this way—to 
Michael’s hut. Something made me 
come this way—perhaps the voice.” 

“My Piotr, my Piotr!” Katya kept 
murmuring. 
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Hiding from the morning sunlight, 








Hiding from the coming brightness, 
Folded in its modest calyx, 


Waits a nameless desert blossom. 


When the pixies, sprites, and fairies, 
Hold their carnival at night-time, 


Down in mystic desert regions, 

Then the yellow flower comes stealing 
From its tiny soft green cradle, 
Resting close against the bosom 

Of its silent desert mother, 

Shyly lifts its dainty petals, 

Lifts its face of starlike beauty, 
Opes its mouth and breathes its fragrance 
Far upon the balmy distance; 
Breathes upon the air around it, 
Breathes upon the dark’ning shadows, 


Fragrance of surpassing sweetness. 


Nothing underneath the heavens, 
Not a flower of Paradise, 


Lavishes a richer perfume 
Than this modest little flower-cup 


Pours upon the heedless sand-planes. 
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THE LEAP OF THE GRINGO 


By Crittenden Marriott 


and twisting with the inequali- 

ties of the mountain side, slid 

swiftly beneath the wheels of 
the purring automobile. On the right 
the cliff rose sheer, save in a few 
places where interrupted by almost as 
steep a bush-covered slant. On the 
left the canyon dropped away to 
depths of misty vagueness. The road 
was a mere shelf pinned against the 
cliff. At every turn it seemed to pinch 
to nothing beneath the bulging rock. 

It was growing late. The shadows 
of the points lengthened; the bays be- 
tween darkened into lilac-hued pro- 
fundities; beyond the sky-line the set- 
ting sun burned red, wakening the 
chaparral and manzanita into sudden 
flame. Behind, the dust cloud raised 
by the spinning wheels tossed like 
dun-colored smoke. Far away and far 
below a gleam of blue marked the po- 
sition of the lake. 

The day had been warm and long, 
and I was dozing in my seat. The 
droning of the motor drowned all lesser 
sounds, and the strong rush of the 
spicy wind conduced to slumber. Once 
or twice I nodded violently. Each 
time, half-awakened, I glanced toward 
Rigby, apologetically, only to find 
him as somnolent as myself. 

Little by little my eyelids closed. 
Slowly the world faded from my con- 
sciousness. I felt myself sinking— 
sinking—sinking. 

A hand clutched my arm fiercely, 
dragging me sidewards, and a voice 
shouted in my ear. Instinctively I 
threw out my arms. A brief, half- 
conscious struggle followed, and I 
found myself seated in the car, wide 
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awake, while Rigby, beside me, was 
wiping a chalk-white brow. 

“Good Lord!” he babbled. “I 
grabbed you just in time! You'd have 
been over the side in another second.” 

I looked over the edge of the car 
and shuddered. The road, nowhere 
broad, had narrowed to a strip scarcely 
wide enough for the wheels of the 
automobile. On one side the hubs 
scraped against the side of the moun- 
tain. On the other the rock fell sheer 
out of sight. A rickety three-foot rail- 
ing that ran along the outer edge of- 
fered an assurance of safety that it 
was obviously unable to make good. 

Pedro, our Mexican chauffeur, had 
stopped the motor, and now he sat, 
white-faced and trembling, looking at 
me with horror-stricken eyes. “And 
here!” he muttered. “Here! Here! 
At the White Shoulder! What mad- 
ness came upon the senor that he 
should fall asleep here, where all 
devils lurk. Santa Maria, ora pro 
nobis!” Piously he crossed himself. 

I turned on him irritably. My 
nerves were more shaken than I liked 
to confess, and like many another, I 
vented my panic on the nearest victim. 
“Fool!” I cried. “What have devils 
to do with a six-cylinder automobile? 
Climb over the dash and start the 
motor, and quickly, or we will be late 
for tortillas and cafe.” 

Pedro did not move. “Presently, 
senor,” he answered. “Presently, 
when this foolish heart of mine ceases 
to agitate itself. It is better to miss 
supper than to sup in hell, senor.” 

Rigby stood up. “Pedro is right, 
Curtis,” he said in English. ‘“He’s too 
much shaken to climb over the dash or 
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to drive. There’s a story about this 
place. Anyway, the road is danger- 
ous. I'll fix things myself.” 

Declining my offer of aid he climbed 
out over the dash, and lowered himself 
to the rutted roadway. When he 
climbed back, he took Pedro’s place 
at the wheel. Before he dropped in 
the clutch he glanced back at me. 
“About that story,” he remarked in 
Spanish. “You'll want to hear it. Pe- 
dro shall tell it to you when we camp. 
That’s the proper place, anyhow, isn’t 
it, Pedro?” ; 

The old man nodded. “Si, senor! 
I will tell the story—in good time. Be 
not impatient, senor. Many times have 
I seen the hasty gringo temper lash 
out, make ruin. We of Mexico do not 
hasten. Perhaps that is why we serve 
and the gringo commands. And yet I 
do not know. At least once——” He 
fell to muttering. 

We camped on a broad grass-car- 
peted flat in the bottom of the canyon. 
After we had eaten, Rigby called my 
attention to a twisted, rusted mass of 
metal, overgrown in the grass. “Can 
you recognize it?” he asked. 

I nodded. “It’s the wreck of an au- 
tomobile, isn’t it?” I asked. 

“Tt is. Now look up.” He pointed 
to an almost indistinguishable line that 
crossed a jutting shoulder of rock a 
thousand feet above. “That’s where 
you tried to go to sleep,” he explained 
grimly. “If you had succeeded, there 
would have been another cross to add 
to those yonder. Four of them—three 
Mexican and one American. But it’s 
Pedro’s story. Go ahead, Pedro.” 

“Si, senor, the senor speaks true. 
Three Mexican and one American— 
my friend, senor. Ten years have 
passed since he came to Sinaloa—ten 
years, but I close my eyes and see him 
now as then—tall, blue-eyed, lithe as 
a cougar, a king of men. He tramped 
in, driving before him two burros 
laden with food, and jingling with tools 
for the mining. On this very spot he 
made his first camp, and to it he came 
back again and again when he wearied 
of the bare rocks above. 

“It was here that I first saw him, 
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senor. In those days my master—El 
Colorao we called him because he 
grew so red when angry—my master 
was bitten by the devil-car bug. All 
his substance he squandered on auto- 
mobiles, and raged that he had no 
more to spend. Me he taught to drive, 
and drive I did, though with much 
fear. One day I came down the moun- 
tain road, the same road that the senor 
has traversed in part to-day, and when 
I reached this spot the misbegotten 
motor choked and died. Much did I 
sweat and greatly did I bewail my 
fate, for El Colorao waited, and he 
was not a patient man. Then came 
the Senor Americano, appearing sud- 
denly out of nowhere, and with a twist 
of a lever he sent me on my way re- 
joicing. 

“His name? Don Esteban we called 
him, senor. What more it was I can- 
not tell. Why does the Senor ask? He 
knows Don Esteban’s name. 

“Tales of gold drew him to these 
mountains, and the lack of gold held 
him here. He was no chance prospec- 
tor, wandering like a lost soul as the 
fancy took him. He was a learned 
man, skilled in the engineering and in 
the ancient records, Aztec and Span- 
ish; and he sought a mine lost cen- 
turies ago. All the countryside knew 
that he sought it. El Colorao knew 
that he sought it, and his eyes grew 
red as he watched the search. 

For twelve months Don Esteban 
sought the mine, and at last he found 
it. The senor has seen it, even to- 
day. The senor has come many 
miles to see it. Ah, yes! the senor is 
a director of the mine, one who sits 
far off and directs. Ha! ha! Don Es- 
teban directed no one except himself. 
Yet he found the mine—and lost it. 
The senor and Don Esteban were very 
close together not an hour ago. A 
moment more and they would have 
been together for all times. 

“Si! Si! Senor! I will hasten. Don 
Esteban found the mine at last. But 
many things had happened first—Car- 
lotta among them. 

“When Don Esteban came, he 
brought with him the picture of a 
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fair-haired girl. Often have I seen 
him sit and stare at this picture, now 
hopefully, now hopelessly. But after 
he had seen Carlotta he stared at it 
less often or more secretly. Later he 
thrust it in the fire, and bowed his head 
in his hands, crying aloud that he was 
not worthy. 

“Ah! The senor nods his head. He 
agrees with Don Esteban. The senor 
is very wise. But in this one thing I 
am wiser than the senor, for I have 
seen Carlotta and the senor has not. 

“Many years have I lived, senor, 
both with my own people and with the 
gringoes, and I say to you that all 
men are alike at bottom. It is only 
in their training and in their opportu- 
nities that they differ. Don Esteban 
was a fool, and he paid for it, as was 
just. But he was no more a fool than 
any other man would have been. Even 
the senor—— 

“Senor! Words cannot picture Car- 
lotta. Once in many years such a one 
is born to drive men mad. At seven- 
teen she was in full flower—the early 
flower of the tropics that hastes to 
breathe its tremulous perfume before 
it dies. Languorous were her eyes, 
smoky, like the pitch-pine fires I have 
seen burning in the mountains of the 
north. Satin-like was her skin. Se- 
duction trembled in the curves of her 
lips. Mistress, too, she was of the art 
that sways men to her will. 

“There is this to be said. It was she 
who sought Don Esteban and not he 
who sought her. She sought him, well 
knowing of the fair-haired northern 
woman. I know that she knew, for 
I told her. 

“Was she his mistress? Senor, I 
am sure she was not. She played with 
him, keeping him in train till he should 
find the great mine or should give up 
the search. El Colorao believed that 
he would find it, and he, too, waited. 
Nothing else can explain that he 
should permit his daughter to play so 
with Don Esteban. Maidens in Mex- 
ico are not permitted such freedom. 
For much less, many a gringo has died. 

“Tt would have been easy for El 
Colorao to slay Don Esteban in any 
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one of many ways. One is not lord of 
ten thousand acres in Sinaloa for no‘’ - 
ing. But he did nothing. He only 
waited—waited perhaps as the cougar 
waits, licking its chops, before it kills. 

“It was at this time that Don Este- 
ban thrust into the fire the picture of 
the fair-haired northern girl. 

“Then he found the hidden entrance 
to the mine, found it, as was reason- 
able, at the edge of the ancient road 
built by those who worked the mine 
in days long past. Rich it was beyond 
belief. This very day the senor has 
seen its gold-specked seams but the 
Senor did not see it as Don Esteban 
saw it on the first day, before the rich- 
est ore was hacked away, when the 
gold lay in the rotting rock in yellow 
lumps larger than the eggs of the 
mountain quail. It was a sight to drive 
men mad. 

“Perhaps it drove Don Esteban mad 
—perhaps it only made him sane once 
more. For months he had been mad 
over Carlotta—Carlotta who played 
with him and led him on and thrust 
him back. Perhaps the gleam of the 
gold dulled the glamor of Carlotta’s 
eyes, and he remembered the fair- 
haired northern girl. Perhaps he had 
tired of Mexico and Mexicans, and 
yearned for his own people. I do not 
excuse him. I seek only to explain. 
And who can explain the gringo? 

“From the mine, Don Esteban came 
to the hacienda of El Colorao to say 
farewell to Carlotta. Foolish? Un- 
necessary? says the senor? Perhaps! 
But at least it was not cowardly! Most 
men would have slipped away, saying 
nothing. But Don Esteban was never 
one to slip away. He came to the 
house of El Colorao and demanded to 
speak to Carlotta. Before him he 
drove two burros staggering with the 
weight they bore. 

“Carlotta came! And El Colorao and 
I, standing in the shade of the portico, 
beside the devil wagon, watched the 
meeting. El Colorao grew redder and 
redder as he watched. His eyes smoul- 
dered and his fingers clenched white 
on the handle of the monkey-wrench. 

At first we heard little, for Don Es- 
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teban and Carlotta spoke low. Then 
suddenly Carlotta cried out: ‘What!’ 
she shrieked. “You go? And you dare 
to tell me? And you think I will let 
you go?’ Swiftly her hand flew to 
her hair and her dagger flashed in 
the sunlight as it fell. 

“Don Esteban caught her wrist and 
twisted the knife from her fingers. But 
before he could turn, El Colorao 
leaped upon him from behind and 
struck him across the head with the 
monkey-wrench. 

“The blow stunned Don Esteban a 
moment only. But in that moment he 
was roped and tied like an ox. We 
Mexicans are skilled with the lariat, 
senor. 

“White with rage, Carlotta panted 
out her story. ‘Listen!’ she cried. “The 
dog comes to me—to me, on whom he 
has fawned day after day—and says: 
‘I tire of you. I have found the great 
mine and I leave you forever. I take 
my gold and go back to the north. 
Good-bye!’ 

“All the fury of a woman scorned 
spoke in her voice. Perhaps she really 
loved him. Perhaps what she had be- 
gun in treachery had turned to ear- 
nest. Perhaps she raged only because 
he and not she had cut the bonds. God 
knows what a woman thinks—some- 
times—man never does. The s-nor 
has a proverb in his own tongue con- 
cerning a woman scorned! Basta! 

“El Colorao scarcely listened to his 
daughter. His eyes were fixed upon 
the laden burros. ‘You have found the 
mine, senor?’ he purred. 

“Carlotta answered. To the nearest 
burro she leaped and slashed with her 
knife against the sack that hung 
against its side. Through the cut the 
gold flowed out—dust, grains and nug- 
gets, a prince’s ransom. 

“The veins in El Colorao’s forehead 
swelled. ‘When did you find this mine, 
senor ?’ he demanded. 

“Don Esteban hesitated. But he 
scorned to lie. Great is the arrogance 
of the gringo: he puts his head within 
the lion’s jaws, and laughs as the jaws 
close. ‘This morning!’ he answered, 
calmly. ‘Five hours ago. I hastened 
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to say good-bye. Now, senor, release 
me, and let me go!’ 

“El Colorao’s eyes glittered with 
evil triumph that Don Esteban had 
come to him without first going to de- 
nounce the mine and make sure of his 
title. 

“ ‘Afterwards!’ he hissed. ‘First 
show me the mine.’ 

“Don Esteban shook his head. “That 
is my secret, senor,’ he answered. ‘I 
will keep it.’ 

“El Colorao’s face grew redder than 
before, but even he knew better than 
to waste time in arguing with Don Es- 
teban. Instead, he called Jose, the 
best Indian tracker in all Sinaloa, and 
ordered him to follow back on Don 
Esteban’s trail. Five minutes later, 
seated in the devil’s wagon, we fol- 
lowed Jose as he led the way up the 
mountain road. 

“Don Esteban, still fast bound, sat 
beside me in front. Behind were El 
Colorao and Carlotta. Behind us ran 
a dozen stout peons. 

“So we came to the mine! It was 
easy to find. Jose could read a rab- 
bit’s track, and he followed Don Este- 
ban’s at a run. The peons tore down 
the rocks that Don Esteban had placed 
at the entrance, and El Colorao and 
Carlotta went in. 

“T sat in the devil’s wagon holding 
the wheel. Why did I not cut Don 
Esteban’s bonds? Senor, how could 
I? Even then I was an old man and 
feeble, and many peons stood near at 
hand. 

“After a time Corlotta and El Colo- 
rao came out, with white cheeks and 
strangely glittering eyes. They were 
mad—quite man—with the lust of gold 
—I read Don Esteban’s doom in their 
eyes. He, too, must have read it, but 
he did not blench. 

“El Colorao stood before him and 
gave his rage vent. Even I, who knew 
him of old, shuddered. Perhaps Don 
Esteban did not understand it all. But 
he understood enough. 

“ *So, Senor,’ he syllabled, when El 
Colorao’s breath failed. ‘So you have 
led me on, hoping that through me you 
might find the gold. So, having found 
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it, you have no further use for me. I 
understand. And you?’ he turned to 
Carlotta. ‘What was your part in this? 
Was it all tricking on your part, too?’ 

“Carlotta’s lips curled. ‘Lash the 
gringo dog, father,’ she ordered. 

“It was done, senor! Don Esteban 
was beaten with rods till he fainted— 
and he was a strong man, senor, not 
easily overcome. When he revived, 
El Colorao stood above him. 

“*Senor Gringo!’ he gritted ‘I thank 
you for this mine. Kind it was of you 
to bring me word of it before you de- 
nounced it. Glad I would be to keep 
you alive to renew your punishment 
from day to day. But your accursed 
government might hear of it and make 
trouble. So, senor, we will make an 
end. Doubtless you would rest. So 
we will send you back to your camp 
by a short cut—from the White Shoul- 
der. You will rest well—when you 
reach your camp, senor!’ 

“The peons propped him in the seat 
beside me, feet and hands bound, more 
dead than living. Behind were El Colo- 
rao and Carlotta. And they mocked 
him as I drove down the mountain. 

“How Don Esteban slipped his 
bonds I cannot tell. Yes, the senor 
speaks true, I had a knife at my belt. 
But I do not understand what the senor 
would infer. Certain it is, however, 
that halfway down the mountain side, 
where the cliff towered on the right 
and the precipice fell away on the left 
Don Esteban’s hands darted from be- 
hind his back and fastened on the 
steering wheel above mine. 

“El Colorao’s knife flashed up, but 
before it could fall, Don Esteban 
spoke. ‘Strike if you dare,’ he said. 
‘Strike—and I send this car over the 
cliff.’ 

“My blood turned to water in my 
veins. I could not see Don Esteban’s 
face, but in his tones was death. El 
Colorao answered nothing, but his red 
face turned ashen, and his lifted knife 
sank slowly to his. side. Carlotta 
shrieked and fell back in her seat. 

“Don Esteban did not even look at 
them. Deliberatcly he moved the 
throttle lever on top of the steering 
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wheel until the throb of the motor rose 
to a humming roar, and the car fled 
down the mountain like a hunted wolf. 
The rocks whipped past. The scant 
bushes lashed us as we went. The 
dizzy loops of the road rose in whirls 
of white to meet us. Far below lay the 
blue depths of the canyon. Across the 
wheel lay Don Esteban, weaving a 
course between life and death. 

“ ‘Dog!’ he flung the words over his 
shoulders, ‘dog, you have dared to 
lash an American! You who have 
used your daughter as a cat’s paw. 
You who have stolen my fortune, my 
faith in woman, my honor. Down on 
your knees and beg your life. Down! 
or by the living God, I will send the 
car over the cliff.’ 

“El Colorao tumbled to his knees 
on the floor of the car. ‘Mercy! 
Mercy! Senor!’ he panted. ‘Mercy! 
I did but jest. Mercy!’ 

“Don Esteban lurched toward me. 
‘When I say ‘jump,’ he whispered, 
thickly, ‘jump for your life. You will 
get no second chance.’ 

“He straightened and spoke again 
to the trembling man behind him—a 
man no longer El Colorao, but El 
Blanco. ‘Coward!’ he lashed out. 
‘Coward! I give you one more chance. 
You yourself named the White Shoul- 
der, and I accept your choice. At the 
White Shoulder we will take a short 
cut to my camp. You and I and Car- 
lotta will go together. Till then I am 
at your mercy. Strike if you dare. 
Drive your knife into my back. Per- 
haps you may be quick enough to stay 
my hands upon the wheel. Perhaps— 
and perhaps not! It is your only chance 
for life. Be brave and take it. You 
were brave enough to lash a helpless 
man. Strike!’ 

“El Colorao did not strike. ‘Mercy! 
Mercy!’ he groaned. 

“‘There is no mercy! Dog! Dol 
not know that your knife is ready foi 
my back the moment the cliff is past. 
Do I not know that my strength is fail- 
ing and my eyes glazing. Do I not 
know that the end is near? But first’ 
—abruptly he jerked back the lever of 
the emergency brake, and the car 
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reared, groaned, almost halted. ‘Jump, 
Pedro, jump!’ he hissed. ‘Jump!’ 

“I jumped. The senor had seen the 
place. Or, no; I forgot; the senor 
slept as we passed it. It was the one 
place in all that wild rise where a 
man might leap from a moving car and 
live. I jumped, hearing the brake 
chain snap as I did so, and feeling the 
cart leap forward beneath my feet. 

“Prone, ground into the dust of the 
road, I flung up my head and looked. 
I looked and I saw. At the curve of 
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edge of the cliff. Like a great bird it 
shot humming into space. And as it 
went, Don Esteban faced me and 
waved his hand in farewell. 

“We buried them where they fell. 
Later came the Senor Rigby here and 
claimed the mine for Don Esteban’s 
heirs. Don Esteban, it seemed, had 
not been altogether mad. He had 
mailed a letter to Senor Rigby before 
he went to say good-bye to Carlotta 
and El Colorao. But since then the 
White Shoulder has been re-christened. 


the White Shoulder the car did not To-day we call it the Leap of the 
turn. Straight on it went, over the Gringo!” 



















THE BARGAIN 


O California! Golden Land, 
Here on a bargain I strike my hand! 


Give to dream by the saffron sea 
Your billowing mustard makes of the lea; 


Give me from your poppy cups of gold 
The gleaming wine of life they hold; 


Give me to learn of your tall sunflower 
Its perfect devotion, hour by hour; 


Give me my need of your yellow grain 
That ripples in sunlight across the plain; 


Give me my joy in your fruits of gold, 
As fair as fabled gardens hold; 


Give this, and I will never strive 
For your buried gold that’s not alive— 


The dead, cold thing you hid away, 
You may keep in your heart for ever and aye! 






So California, Golden Land, 
Here on the bargain I strike my hand! 


VirGINIA CLEAVER BACON. 
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He was a big nine foot saurian, with teeth that would have crunched the 
limb of a tree. 


Aunting Alligators in Panama 


By Dio Louis 


thought of going to Panama for 
recreation, or to spend an interest- 
Indeed, 
and Middle West could go down there 
during the summer and cool them- 


| VENTURE to say that no one ever 


ing vacation. the East 


selves off. Since Uncle Sam has put 
down his hand and said: “Here shall 
my people reside in health and lux- 
ury,” everything has been -different 
down there. 

The time is not far distant when the 
wily sportsman will turn his footsteps 
toward the tropics in search of new 
and varied sport which will possess 
the thrills and chance of the early 
West. It is useless to enumerate the 
long list of animals that raise their 


voices in these jungles, the denizens of 
the rivers and the birds of every hue 
that beautify the foliage. Animal life 
can almost be said, like plant life, to 
thrive and die, thrive and die with 
endless rapidity, and yet, no one real- 
izes what a wonderful field lies open 
here. 

Our ship was lying far up in the 
Gulf of San Miguel, and after amusing 
ourselves several days with fishing, 
shooting ant-eaters and attempting to 
trap monkeys, we decided upon an al- 
ligator hunt. The natives of the little 
town, “Real,” told us they were very 
numerous up the river where the salt 
tides did not reach. This sounded very 
reasonable, especially as many dried 
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We asked this old gentleman ap- 
proaching our party to lend us his fat 
infant for alligator bait. He grinned 
and refused. 


skins and mummified toes of alliga- 
tors were to be seen about the huts 
of native hunters, who recounted to us 
with elaboration the dangers to be en- 
countered, since we knew nothing of 
the ways of these “animals,” as they 
called them. 

One old fellow with silver hair and 
bare skin made a gesture with his 
arms indicating that we would be eaten 
alive between massive jaws. He 
wanted to accompany us, but we did 
not care to be hampered with profes- 
sional skill, or any excessive knowl- 
edge that would impair the ‘“Fool’s 
Luck” we expected toe have. 

He ventured further that alligators 
liked white legs to eat, and we would 
have to look out where we put ours. 
In order to get them out of the water 
for a good shot, he advised our doing 
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as he did, namely, get a small boy and 
hang him on the end of a bamboo pole 
above the water close to a mud bank. 
If we hid ourselves near by, we could 
see the ’gators creep out and stand on 
their tails trying to reach the boy. 

This method truly commended itself 
to us; so we asked an old gentleman 
then approaching with his little son, to 
lend us the boy for alligator bait. The 
scheme did not commend itself as well 
to him, and still less to the little son, 
who began to shriek as soon as he un- 
derstood what we wanted. And I do 
not blame him any, although he would 
have made a tempting morsel for even 
the most pampered alligator. 

The next morning we took a har- 
poon the blacksmith had made to 
spear turtles with from on shipboard 
while out at: sea, and a Craig rifle 
each, into one of the small cutters, 
and headed off up the River Balsas, 
or “El Caimanito,” the little Alligator, 
as the natives call it. It is by no means 
a large river, except as the tides back 
the water up a long ways, submerging 
a vast portion of the swamps round 
about, then receding, leave almost 
nothing of this apparently large river. 

After we had made several miles, 
the taller jungle crept in closer and 
closer until we found ourselves in a 
long, narrow avenue with no percept- 
ible current, set on either side by a 
growth so dense it was impossible to 
see into it. Heavy limbs of trees 
leaned out over us, and sometimes 
swept low upon the water so we had to 
crush our way through. Frequently the 
keel of the boat struck great black 
snags, and we were forced to pole her 
off with the oars at the risk of capsiz- 
ing. It was never more than twilight 
under the canopy of those tremendous 
limbs all hung with linana and mot- 
tled with funguses that stuck like fes- 
ters upon the soggy trunks in which 
were distorted crevices and decaying 
cavities which formed a lurking place 
for snakes and great creeping bugs 
that made us shiver with nausea. No 
twist or turn was too abrupt for these 
slimy, gnarled trunks to make. 
Although we did not expect to get 
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HUNTING ALLIGATORS IN PANAMA. 


a shot until we reached the compara- 
tively open mud banks of the river 
where the alligators were said to bask 
in the warmth, we kept continually on 
the alert. An oppressing stillness per- 
vaded the long, dank avenue, and we 
felt sure that great events were im- 
pending. We rowed cautiously, veer- 
ing this way and that, dodging all the 
submerged snags the man in the bow 
was able to locate. At every swirl or 
splash we would drop the oars and 
grab up the rifles. Once a chunk of 
drift wood appeared an inch or two 
above the surface, and one of the 
boys declared it was an alligator. He 
was going to shoot, but we finally per- 
suaded him that alligators did not loaf 
around on the surface while people 
were trying to shoot them. 

After about an hour’s rowing, we 
suddenly rounded a bend, and found 
the avenue completely obstructed by 
a great log which sent up shoots in 
such profusion that we had to get out 
and cut a passage for the boat. As 
soon as we began crashing into this 
growth, the whole mass_ suddenly 
trembled, the shoots next us began to 
wave and bend, and what we at first 
took to be a fragment of wood, went 
off into the water with a loud splash. 
Somebody yelled “ ’gator!” and those 
of us who had gotten out of the boat 
sprank back with such hurry that we 
almost turned the boat over. 

When we discovered that the whole 
show, so to speak, was over, and the 
‘gator was not going to come back 
and attack us, we dragged the boat 
through to the other side where a few 
ripples still lapped among the shoots. 
There we sat still and watched in every 
direction for him to come up. 

It was a wide expanse of water we 
had come into, entirely enclosed with 
a long, flat mud bank on one side, 
which we imagined to be an ideal 
place for ’gators. Out in the middle 
of this apparent lake, a huge log 
floated free. There was something 
peculiar about that log. It was 
bleached white as a bone all over, ex- 
cept where the roots widened out into 
a kind of deck. Something was there 
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to darken it. From our distance it 
seemed to be some rubbish, but when 
we had pulled over within fifty yards 
we saw what made the blood quicken 
in our veins. At least five alligators 
lay in confused shapes clinging to the 
white wood in the warmth of the sun, 
dead asleep. We took up the rifles, 
and aiming only at the black mass, 
fired all together. It was as if an 
army had fired, the way the echoes 
of our five guns came back across that 
silent pond. The alligators each gave 
a flop with their tails and shot into the 
water like torpedoes. 

Was it possible that we had missed! 
We pulled over and looked at the log. 
There was not a sign of a bullet hole 
in all the smooth white wood. We con- 
sidered ourselves good shots, but we 
had done no damage here. It was 
not until we had discussed the thing 
from A to Z that we concluded our 
bullets were ineffective on their tough 
hides. And so we learned that we 
must shoot either an alligator of a ten- 
der age or an old one in a tender spot. 

For a time it seemed there would be 
no sequence to this event. Still, we 
hung around, scouting the mud flat and 
brush. Then two of us decided to get 
on the log and wait for some more 
‘gators to come out for a sunning, 
while the boat continued to probe the 
mud banks. We took the harpoon on 
the log with us, and sat like Esqui- 
maux over a blow-hole in the ice, 
watching at the end where the wood 
was partly worn away by the countless 
jagged toes that had scraped over it. 

This was a brilliant idea, and we 
were properly rewarded. In a very 
short time a dark shadow in the water 
passed under the log. I did not stop 
to consider what it was, but grabbed 
up the harpoon, and turning to the 
other side, let drive with all my might. 
It struck, and a wild struggle ensued. 
I was almost jerked overboard before 
I could let go the line. 

Fortunately, my companion grabbed 
up the end and took a turn around one 
of the projecting roots of the log. On 
the instant the alligator came against 
it, and instead of the line breaking or 





the harpoon coming out as I feared 
would happen, the impact partly rolled 
the log over and gave us the fright of 
our lives. The only thing that saved 
us from being thrown into the water 
with the fighting alligator was because 
he did not pull steady in any direction. 
He would give a snap of his tail and 
come to the end of the line with a 
splash, then shoot under the log and 
go the extreme in that direction. Some- 
times his head would come clear to 
the surface and his jaws open and 
snap shut with a clipping sound that 
boded woe to anything between. 

When we saw that we had him se- 
cure and were in no great danger our- 
selves, we began firing into him every 
time any part of his body came above 
the water. Although many of the 
shots glanced off his hide, he was 
presently reduced to a great black in- 
animate hulk, and we drew him along- 
side with the line. He was over ten 
feet long, with a pair of jaws and set 
of teeth that could have crushed the 
limb of an oak. 

We knew no more ’gators would 
come to the log while we had him 


At the every edge of the stream we fired and stopped his plunge. 





aleng-side, and so we signaled to the 
boat which had been kept from com- 
ing sooner by the fact that a small 
alligator had been found sleeping in 
the mud, and shot before he could get 
back into the water. 

We decided next to try our luck in 
the swamps. A sort of rut or ditch led 
through the mud flat over into a patch 
of jungle. We could make nothing of 
it, and concluded it must be a trail 
along which the alligators dragged 
themselves from one body of water to 
the other. With the falling of the 
tide most of the swamp water had 
seeped out, leaving only a few puddles 
here and there among the growth. 
For some time we beat among these 
peculiar ditches or trails, expecting 
to come upon a ’gator who must now 
walk for his life or fall our game. 

There was suddenly the sound of a 
sniffle, exactly like a man clearing his 
nose, when he has a cold. We stopped 
and listened intently, and it came 
again. Then we cautiously made our 
way toward the sound, and found, 
without any difficulty at all, a huge 
’gator waddling down toward a puddle, 
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emitting short sniffles as he funneled 
his way with his snout through the 
mud. 

He saw us, and began to beat his 
tail furiously, and approached some- 
thing like a run, but as if it were 
useless to plunge into so small a pud- 
dle, he stopped at the edge and we 
filled him with holes. 

It was mere chance that we had 
found him in such circumstances, and 
so he was an easy prey, stranded as it 
were upon land. I was very sorry I 


MY MAN. 
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could not have got such a fine, big 
fellow on the harpoon in deep water. 
However, it was more luck than any- 
thing else we had gotten any game at 
all, as little as we knew of the habits 
of these creatures. 

When we went back to the log where 
we had fastened our first catch the 
tide had gone down, leaving it high 
and dry, as well as our boat, so that 
nothing could be done with such cum- 
bersome game save leave them for the 
natives to strip their skins. 





MY MAN 


My man was like de mornin’ sun, so warm an’ strong an’ bright; 
An’ handsome as de ellum tree a-spreadin’ to de light. 

An’ I was little yaller gal, wif dresses to my boots; 

Jes’ sassy little yaller gal; de kine what nuffin’ suits. 


He make a little home fo’ me; he build it all hisself, 
Wif winders, do’s an’ chimbely, an’ cookin’-stove, an’ shelf. 
An’ den he scratch a garden where de sweet-potaters grow, 
An’ turnipses an’ butter-beans a-marchin’ in a row. 


He draw de water from de well, an’ chop an’ tote de wood; 
An’ help take care de little ones jes’ like a woman could; 
He walk de flo’ wif puny Jim, an’ trundle little Lee; 

He shoo de twinses off to school to make it light fo’ me. 


An’ when we lose sweet Flora Bell, an’ I cries all de while, 
He say: “The little angel now; she am our bestes’ chile!” 
But now my man is ageing fas’; he’s dear ole head is white; 
He’s step grow feebler every day; he’s eyes don’t shine so bright. 


I fix de softes’ chair fo’ him; I builds de brightes’ fire; 
I loves to cook de food he like; I doesn’t nebber tire. 
I doesn’t miss my babies, an’ I doesn’t wonder how, 


Fo’ my heart an’ han’s am busy. 


My ole man’s my baby now! 


RoBERTA CROSBY. 
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Comparisons of Gold Seed and Japan Rice. Japan Seed on right and 
Gold Seed on left. 


RICE GROWING 


IN HAWAII 


By Matilda Vance Newman 


Introduction. 


UT IN THE Hawaiian Islands, 

O on the northern shore of Kauai, 

or the Garden Island, is the lit- 

tle valley of Hanalei. A good 

many years ago this place was devoted 

to the growing of sugar-cane, but it 

being found that the soil was not 

adapted to this crop, the land was 

leased to the Chinamen for rice planta- 
tions. 

Now if you want to see something 
beautiful and fresh and inspiring, just 
make a visit to this valley. Passing 
along the main highway on the north 
side, one has a panoramic view of 
Hanalei, the largest rice-growing sec- 





tion of the territory. Except the end 
facing the sea, the whole valley is in- 
closed with ranges of hills and moun- 
tains, the nearer elevations being cov- 
ered with a soft light green carpet of 
grasses and ferns, reflecting in the 
sunlight a yellow glow; and the more 
distant mountains, clothed with a 
thick growth of forest trees, reflect 
every shade of dark green and blue 
and purple, while dreamy clouds, like 
mantles of swans’ down, are draped 
about their summits. 

Almost the entire valley, except a 
narrow strip on the beach, is covered 
with rice fields, divided into irregular 
but small patches, each being sepa- 
rated from the other by narrow grassy 
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RICE GROWING IN HAWAII. 


ridges, giving the landscape the ap- 
pearance of an immense crazy-quilt, 
while through these fields, like a huge 
serpent, winds and creeps the Hana- 
lei River until it finds the bay to the 
right, which lies sparkling like a mir- 
ror in the sunlight. 


Preparation of the Land. 


The valley appears as level as a 
floor; and rice land must be level be- 
cause the rice grows in water virtually 
all the time; and in order to make it 
as level as possible, the fields are 
divided into compartments ranging 
from a few yards square to a half acre, 
and separated from one another by 
narrow embankments of earth. These 
embankments are usually about six 
inches high, but sometimes they are a 
foot or more, being overgrown with 
grass, and quite solid, thus making 
neat little footpaths between the 
flooded patches. Openings are made 


in these paths, allowing the water to 
pass from one compartment to another 
with a gentle motion, thus keeping the 


water fresh. 
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After the land is plowed, the water 
is turned on to soften the earth, to test 
levels, and to make the embankments 
solid. When the water has been run- 
ning for a few days, the ground is har- 
rowed, while it is still under water, 
thus cleaning out the weeds and grass, 
and puddling the ground to make it 
retain the water better. If the ground 
is hard, it receives a second plowing, 
the water being only partly turned off 
and the land plowed in the mud. Then 
the water is turned on and the land is 
harrowed again, ready for planting. 

Horses are generally used in plow- 
ing and harrowing, but sometimes the 
water buffalo is used. This is an ugly 
creature, ill-shaped and of a_ dirty 
blackish-brown color. It resembles 
both a cow and a hog. 


Nursery Beds and Planting. 


All the rice is transplanted by hand 
just as lettuce and tomatoes are. While 
the ground is being prepared for plant- 
ing, nursery beds are made ready in 
the same way. The seed rice, or paddy, 
is soaked for a few days in water, to 








Showing method of 


irrigating fertil.zer plats. 
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which a fertilizer is sometimes added; 
and when the grain is well sprouted it 
is sown thickly in the nursery beds. 
The water is not turned on for about 
three days; the rice roots during this 
time and the plants have grown about 
three inches; then the beds are sub- 
merged and the water kept running. 

The rice-birds are a great pest. They 
pull up the young plants, unless a man 
is kept standing among the beds to 
frighten the birds away, which he does 
by yelling, and by pounding on a large 
kerosene can stuck up on a pole. 

When the plants are six or eight 
inches tall, men go about in the water 
and pull them up, tying them in bun- 
dles, clipping off the ends, and stand- 
ing them in the water. These bundles 
lock like miniature sheaves of wheat 
with their heads clipped off, only that 
they are of a fresh green color. 

Early next morning the men carry 
away these plants in baskets to their 
prepared patches, and set them out in 
the mud under the water, a plant at a 
time, just as one would set out cab- 
bage plants. The rice is planted in 
rows about eight inches apart each 
way. The rows are made straight by 
stretching two cords across the patch 
one way four or five feet apart, and 
setting out a row of plants along each 
cord, then removing the cords and 
planting the rows between, which are 
the same distance apart each way. The 
Chinamen are very careful and skillful 
in this work, each plant being set in 
its exact place. 


Cultivation. 


Sometimes a fertilizer is used, which 
is shipped to the planters from Hono- 
lulu. This is put on the ground about 
a month after the rice has been trans- 
planted. 

The weeds are cleaned out of the 
rice patches only once, which is done 
about two months after the rice has 
been transplanted. The Chinamen 
pull up the weeds in the water, and 
roll them up and stuff them down into 
the mud. This is the only cultivation 
the rice gets. 
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The water is not turned off until a 
while before cutting unless the rice is 
growing too fast, when it is drained 
off for a few days to check the growth 
of the plants, and thus prevent their 
seeding too early. 


Harvesting. 


In about four months after planting 
the rice is ready to harvest. When the 
grain begins to mature the birds must 
be kept away; but the Chinamen are 
vigilant and are on the grounds by the 
time the birds are, making all sorts 
of hideous noises to frighten them 
away. It is amusing, as well as pa- 
thetic, to hear the din in the early 
morning, and to see the old kerosene 
cans strung on cords and the scare- 
crows standing guard all over the 
patches. 

About ten or fifteen days before the 
crop is ready to harvest, the water is 
turned off. The plants are now about 
twenty-five or thirty inches high. The 
grain is ripe when the heads begin te 
turn yellow and bend over from their 
weight. Then the Chinaman reaps it 
with a small sickle, cutting several 
times close to the ground till he gets 
a handful, which he holds in place on 
the ground with his foot while he cuts 
off about ten inches of the lower part 
of the stalks. This he leaves on the 
ground, and on it he lays the part of 
the stalks containing the grain. Here 
it is left for a half day or more to 
dry, when it is bound into large 
sheaves. 

Two of these sheaves are fastened 
to a bamboo pole, one at each end, and 
carried on the shoulder of a China- 
man to a cement platform, where the 
grain is trampled out by horses or 
water buffaloes or threshed by machin- 
ery. There are three threshing ma- 
chines for the large plantations, but 
the smaller planters have the grain 
trampled out. It is now called paddy, 
which is the grain with the husk on, 
and is ready to be taken to the mill. 
Sometimes the paddy is stored for 
months, as it keeps better in this con- 
dition than when it js milled. 























Chinese method of harrowing. 


Milling. 


Milling the rice is removing the 
husks and polishing it. This is done 
by machinery. The paddy is first 
poured into a hopper and run through 
the mill to remove the husks. Then 
it is put through the mill again to pol- 
ish it. This is unfortunate, for the 
part removed, called rice polish, is the 
most nutritious part of the grain, the 
tice as it is placed on the market be- 
ing mostly starch. The rice polish is 
a grayish cream-colored flour of a 
sweetish taste. After it is polished, 
the rice is graded by means of sieves, 
and put into bags of one hundred 
pounds each, ready for the market. 

The husks are run through sieves, 
or bolts as ground wheat is bolted or 
sifted to remove the bran and mid- 
dlings of the wheat. The first time 
the husks go through the sieve a coarse 
bran is obtained; this bran is put 
through the sieve, and the ‘coarse is 
separated from the finer part, and two 
grades of bran is the result; the finer 
of the two grades is again run through 


the mill, thus obtaining a still finer 
quality of bran, making three grades 
in all. 

The rice polish is mixed with the 
bran, and is used as feed for chickens, 


ducks, and horses. The chaff that re- 
mains after the husks have gone 
through the mill is either burned, and 
the ashes used as a fertilizer, or it is 
mixed with bran and fed to the horses. 
The broken rice is also used as feed 
for stock after mixing it with bran. 
In Hanalei there are different kinds 
of rice mills, but all are run by water 
power. Some of the mills turn out the 
rice without removing the inner skin. 
This is brown, or unpolished, rice. 
The unpolished rice i: sent to Honolulu 
—where it is polished and placed on 
the market. Polished rice will not 
keep long without losing its color. 


Yield Per Acre, Rent, Market, Etc. 


When two crops 4 year are grown, 
the first is planted in February, March 
and April, and the second in June, 
July and August; but when only one 
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crop is grown, it is usually planted in 
April, May and June. 

The land is leased to the Chinamen 
for ten to fifteen dollars an acre, in- 
cluding water, the lease running about 
ten years—sometimes fifteen. The 
rent is just the same whether one or 
two crops are grown. The average 
yield per acre is about thirty bags of 
rice of one hundred pounds to the 
bag, from which the Chinaman de- 
rives a gross income of about one hun- 
dred and twenty dollars an acre. One 
Chinaman can cultivate six acres, but 
this does not include the help he must 
employ for planting and harvesting. 

One crop a year yields as much as 
if -two were grown, because the land 
is not fertile enough to produce two 
crops a year to advantage. The Chi- 
nese seldom use a fertilizer; if they 
would fertilize the land sufficiently, 
two good crops a year could be grown. 


Plantations. 


There are eighteen rice plantations 
in the Hanalei Valley, varying in size 
from three or four acres to three hun- 
dred or more. These are nearly all 
managed and worked by Chinamen, a 
few of the smaller ones being worked 
by Japanese and Coreans. 

The plantations are separated from 
one another by embankments of earth 
much larger than those separating the 
patches; and on the outside of the 
embankment, on at least one side of 
the plantation, runs a stream of water 
for irrigating the field, with here and 
there a small tunnel in the embank- 
ment through which the water passes 
to the rice patches. This water is con- 
ducted through little openings in the 
paths from one patch to another. 

Each plantation has its own seed 
bed, its own cement: floor for tramp- 
ling out the rice, and its own buildings, 
where all the men of the plantation 
lodge and eat, and feed and take care 
of their stock. 

The Chinese are an example of 
plodding industry; they never hurry, 
but they keep at their work and are 
faithful. When working in the rice 
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fields, the men rise at four and are 
ready for work by the time it is light, 
continuing until sundown, and occa- 
sionally later, even by the light of 
lanterns. During the rice season, the 
men eat four meals a day, partaking 
of breakfast before beginning their 
day’s work. At ten they come to their 
quarters for dinner, taking one hour 
for themselves and their horses to eat, 
not feeding their horses any more un- 
til night; but at two the cook brings 
lunch to the men in the field, when 
they take fifteen minutes for eating 
and rest. Then they resume their 
work, at which they continue until 
about sundown, when they return to 
the house for supper and for sleep. 


Conclusion. 


The planting, cultivation and _har- 
vesting of rice is all done by hand; in- 
deed, it would seem almost impossible 
to do the work by machinery, as it is 
done mostly in the water, and the 
fields are cut into such small and ir- 
regular patches. Of course, if the 
Yankee had charge of the work he 
would prebably rearrange everything 
and adopt time-saving methods; but 
it is doubtful if it would be as well 
done as it is by the primitive methods 
employed by the Chinaman. He does 
every detail of his work with all the 
care and patience that a woman puts 
upon her embroidery, or an artist be- 
stows on his painting. 

If we stop to consider the fact that 
rice is the principal food of two-thirds 
of the human family, we may get a 
better idea of its importance as a food 
product. It was one of the earliest 
crops cultivated, because of its large 
and sure yield, and because of its great 
value as a food. When 
cooked, it is one of the most easily 
digested of foods, and can be very wel! 
substituted for bread and potatoes, as 
it supplies both heat and _ energy 
While sugar is the principal agricul 
tural product, not only of Kauai, but 
of the whole territory, and far exceed 
the yield of rice both in quantity anc 
commercial value, yet rice is the chie! 
food consumed in Hawaii; and if al 
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Transplanting rice seedlings. 


other crops should fail, and supplies 
be cut off, the inhabitants could subsist 
on this one staple. ; 
Though Hanalei is not so convenient 
for tourists to visit as could be de- 
sired, being on the north side of the 
most northern island of the group, and 
being out of the line of the regular 
steamships, yet-a trip to this valley is 
well worth the while of any one visit- 
ing the islands, as it is considered the 
most beautiful spot on the Garden Is- 
land, and one of the most beautiful 


places in the whole group: not so 
much for its awe-inspiring scenery as 
for the simple beauty of the whole 
landscape—the ocean and bay and 
rivers; the valley thickly dotted with 
rice patches in all their various hues 
from dainty green to golden yellows; 
and the hills and mountains covered 
with their ever-fresh vegetation, with 
here and there a cascade like a narrow 
silver veil draped among the rich green 
and purple covering of the mountain- 


















Making A Hundred Million A Year 


By Felix J. Koch 


MERE bagatelle of a hundred 
A million dollars is being turned 

out each year by the Mint at 

San Francisco. What Uncle 
Sam isn’t ready to use, beyond this, 
the Mint converts into long yellow 
bars, which it files away for future use, 
or pending the pleasure of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The process of 
making the money is interesting, par- 
ticularly for the system it involves. 

A million dollars, it is stated, repre- 
sents about 3,800 pounds of gold. This 
gold, with the mint, is obtained from 
many places, ranging from Alaska to 
Mexico almost. Along with the gold 
an alloy is used, and this is roughly 10 
per cent copper. 

The Mint, it is stated, can be given 
an order to coin a million dollars a 
day, and be done with the stunt by 
3:00 of the afternoon. There are only 
178 employees involved in all this, and 
of those, 44 are women. 

Most of these folk are under civil 
service, except a few, who are Presi- 
dential appointees. That there are 
others who would study the art of 
making money is evident from the fact 
that there are several hundred visitors 
daily, and for their benefit four guides 
are maintained. Much of the minting 
at San Francisco is done for private 
citizens. The sovernment charges 
nothing for coining the gold, preferring 
to turn it into money rather than run 
the risk of owners counterfeiting with 
it themselves. But they do charge for 
preparing the gold for coinage, and 
this charge, then, is divided into sev- 
eral items. 

Meanwhile, though, you are 
launched on a journey to the scene of 


making the money. It begins with the 
receiving room. Gold is brought here 
from the mines in all sorts of condi- 
tions. In sacks, in bundles, often 
wrapped in ordinary paper, or occa- 
sionally already in bars from the assay 
offices, this gold is brought. It is 
coined in amounts of anywhere from 
three to eighteen hundred ounces. Be- 
yond that amount it is unwieldy. 

Some of the gold comes from smelt- 
ers and refining works, since innumer- 
able miners take it there for refining 
before shipment. As a general thing, 
though, when brought here the gold is 
unrefined and in the bar. 

It is weighed in the presence of the 
depositor, on a scale of the double 
balance sort, the kind that Justice 
bears in the pictures. The weight of 
the crude gold, before melting, is thus 
certified to him. Then it is taken to 
a room at the rear, melted and run into 
bars. Three-ounce bars are very 
small ones. After this, it is weighed 
again, the dirt and lead which have 
been burnt out in the melting leaving 
the gold and silver and some of the 
base metals behind, with which, then, 
they are to work. 

As you listen to the story, there 
comes a cry for way, and a man rolls 
in a little iron sled with seven bars of 
gold, 12,000 ounces in all. This repre- 
sents something like $2,000 to the bar. 
Each bar has its number stamped on it 
by sledge hammer and plug, this insig- 
nia being beaten in. Then a record of 
each is kept. 

From this reception chamber of the 
precious metal, the way lies through 
a hall into the milling and refining de- 
partment. Silver bars, looking most 
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like aluminum, and bars of copper, for 
the alloy, are likewise here. This coin 
of the future, both gold and silver, is 
9-10 pure and 1-10 copper, being com- 
posed of what is known to the techni- 
cal philatelist as standard metal. Some 
months as much as $30,000,000 in coin 
is run out the mint, and the amount of 
metal this requires it is difficult for the 
mind to conceive. 

Entering here, the eye is greeted by 
ingots of copper for the alloy, this of 
a reddish hue. 

Each foreman of a department gives 
a receipt for the metal entering his 
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department. In a safe, one sees the 
bars of gold, like so many large bricks, 
some of them, but where percentages 
are figured out, tapering in size to the 
merest slugs. By the bar of gold is 
the bar of alloy, but weights cannot 


- always be just so, when it comes to the 


smelting, and so bits of alloy, extra 
morsels are added—to give the exact 
legal percentage of the coin. 

The next room is the melting room, 
and it connects with the receiving room 
for convenience sake. Here there are 
chests with soda and nitre, with bone 
ash and sulphur. They interest, but 
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The Mint, San Francisco. (From a photograph taken shortly after the 


big fire of April, 1906.) 
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more fascinating than these are the 
other things your guide has to show 
you. Yonder, for example, there is a 
bar made of old jewelry. Another mass 
is of a light yellow gold. Five ounces 
is the smallest amount of old jewelry 
they will take here, and it represents 
fifty dollars. You remark, with half 
an eye, the floor—there is an iron mat, 
serving as scraper to the feet, as one 
walks. The why of this is made evi- 
dent before one has gone very far. 

For the moment, instead, you find 
your interest in watching the men put- 
ing great bricks of the alloy into the 
kiln. There are five pots to the gas 
furnace, and the lids seem to rise out 
of the oven-top, as it were. Within, 
one sees the red hot metal—it requires, 
roughly, 2,500 degrees to melt _ gold. 
Gas is cheaper than coke for the pur- 
pose, it has been found, as result of 
experience. The ovens are in a severe 
row at one side of the aisle. 

From them, one passes to an adjoin- 
ing chamber, where the fine gold and 
the copper are melted and run into 
molds, emerging as great ingots, these 
strip-shape, with place to cut out the 
coins. Something like $33,000,000 has 
been run out every month here, when 
such order came from Washington. The 
mint does not work on a basis of regu- 
lar output, but turns out what may be 
ordered from the Capital. 

Should they chance to have made 
a surplus above this amount, they 
keep it, and any surplus brought in by 
out-siders, putting the gold into bricks 
and keeping it so till the orders come 
to proceed and coin it. 

At the time of the Klondike fever, 
the packets of gold came down here 
in great amounts to be coined. Now 
much of the Alaskan gold comes 
through the Seattle assay office, and so 
reaches the San Francisco mint already 
in bars. When the metal is brought in, 
there is a charge of a dollar a bar for 
the process of melting it, regardless of 
the size of the bar. Then they charge 
the actual expense of refining, and this 
depends on the amount of base metal 
in the bar. After this they charge for 
the actual nrice of the copper used as 
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an alloy. Those are the only charges. 

All this is in the preparing of the 
metal for coinage and all prior to the 
time that the gold is made into ingots. 
Occasionally a man brings in the meta! 
from the mines, thinking that it is free 
to coin, but while they do not charge 
for the coining, they do for its prepara- 
tion for that. The mint takes these in- 
gots and gives a receipt. It then asks 
four or five day to work them up. They 
are put into rollers and then made into 
strips, a 50 h. p. dynamo being used to 
this end. One man feeds in the strips 
for the twenty-dollar gold pieces about 
as fast as he can push them in. They 
are passed through the rollers about 
sixteen times, until they draw out as 
strips of the proper thickness. There 
is a register at the base to tell this. 

It is found that it isn’t practicable 
to put the strips into, say, a more 
powerful! roller, and then only once, as 
the tremendous pressure that would be 
required would then harden the metal. 
This rolling, moreover, not only 
hardens, but makes the strips brittle, 
so that annealing must follow. Em- 
ployees at these labors one and all 
wear aprons, which ere burnt every lit- 
tle while in order to recover the gold. 

At the annealing, other interesting 
devices are encountered. The strips 
are placed on series of rollers, four in 
a row. These roll the strip gently but 
surely into a gas-furnace, heated to 
tremendous heat. The furnace, its 
work done, cools gently, so as to an- 
neal the strips. Inside the gas furnace 
one sees them grow red hot. Then they 
come out, a blueish black, much like an 
old steel knife. This, of course, is due 
to the oxidizing of the copper in the 
alloy. 

The temperature nere is kept around 
1,700 degrees. If allowed to go to 
2,200, which might happen, when one 
is playing with such high heats as this, 
it would at once melt the gold. 

You wonder at the garments worn 
by attendants here, whether gold in 
paying amounts might not be recov- 
ered even from these. Uncle Sam, 
though, it is stated, does not insist that 
the workers burn their old clothing. 








The strips are now ready to have 
the money cut out from them. They 
can be easily bent and will stay so, 
whereas, before the annealing, they 
would snap back into position. 

Here, then, one man attends a cut- 
ter. He feeds the strips in, cuts out the 
plugs, and the rest of the strip, the 
“clipping,” they call it, is remelted by 
and by. There are about 42 blanks to 
be taken from a strip, and machines 
will cut possibly about 280 strips 
every minute. 

If the strip be too heavy, there is 
a fine roller at one side to work it finer. 
If it’s too light, it is condemned and re- 
melted. Somehow, there is a lure in 
the sight—a man, standing at a distant 
rciler, feeding strips of solid gold into 
a stamper; another man, weighing the 
result on a scale at his side. All day 
long this man weighs the blanks 
stamped from the ore, and the rear 
end of each bar, to make sure that the 
weight is correct. Queer profession, 
is it not—but the job is a coveted one. 

After these disks are cut, one must 
get off the black, the oxidization, that 
is. Once they are milled, i. e., have a 
rim thrown about the coin, this is done 
by passing through a cylindrical gas 
furnace. After that there is a second 
annealing, so as to get the disks red 
hot. They are immersed in sulphuric 
acid (5 per cent in water), while still 
so heated, this so that the acid eats 
whatever oxidation may remain. For 
this work the disks are handled by 
emptying when red hot in huge copper 
baskets, pierced with holes to admit 
the acid. Then each is dipped into 
the acid bath. Innumerable queer dip- 
ping baskets are all about here, used 
for various sizes of disks. 

The disks, in this annealing furnace, 
are carried through a spiral, revolving 
upward to the end, much like a coffee- 
mill arrangement. The coolness of the 
place is delightful, particularly on a 
hot summer’s day, and the more strik- 
ing in contrast with the heat of the 
metal. 

They show you some of the metal 
that has just been cleaned, golden dials 
possessed of the rim, and reminding 
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of the disks with which one plays tid- 
dle-de-winks. 

The processes now come to conclu- 
sions. There are two dies, each repre- 
senting a respective side of a coin, 
which are set in a press. The upper 


.comes down upon the lower, and at 


the same time a cuff comes about the 
sides, so that, under the 150-ton pres- 
sure, the gold is squeezed into the form 
and stamped. 

A man feeds the blanks into the 
stamper. A tubeful is dropped in, that 
is to say, and then wored by a slit into 
the die itself, automatically, so as to 
put on upper and lower face and collar 
at once. They make 120 five-dollar 
gold pieces a minute, the day through. 
Of the larger coin they make ninety a 
minute. 

There’s a man here who has been 
employed in the place 27 years now. 
One wonders how much money he’s 
made! 

These coins then pass upstairs, to 
be examined for defects. They are 
handled on wooden trays throughout. 
The care which is given in every par- 
ticular, in fact, interests. On the ma- 
chines, for example, they use castor- 
oil and olive oil, and even with such 
fine oil as this, occasionally, a bit of it 
on the die spoils the impression, and 
so it must be recast. When, as occa- 
sionally happens, they turn out a Lib- 
erty lady with whiskers on her face, it 
would hardly do to turn her broad- 
cast. 

The disks are “counted” by shaking 
into great forms, and then into boxes. 
There are about 4,090 pieces in a box. 
and they can inspect ten boxes a day. 
A woman can examine 6,000 dollar 
pieces in an hour, if there is need. The 
number of coins she will condemn 
varies; occasionally there is a great 
number. 

Upstairs there are fifty girls en- 
gaged in hunting flaws. That, too, is 
tedious work, and so every hour and 
a half they are given ten minutes re- 
cess. 

You follow on into the weighing 
room of the coinage department. In- 
teresting here is the method employed 
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to keep track of every ounce of the 
gold. There aie four weighers. The 
one man checks the metal off each 
morning as it is taken out of the vault. 
It is receipted for by the foreman of 
each room. 

Then, as they work it, it is checked 
back by the different workers, so that 
inside of twenty minutes of the time 
they finish in the evening they have all 
the work checked up. They must set- 
tle up the account before they can 
leave, and before this have it passed 
on by the head of the department as 
well. Employees of any one depart- 
ment are not allowed to go into any 
other department. 

Often it occurs that at the end of 
the day, if the metal that is missing 
cannot be found, all will be detained 
several hours, and so the foreman of 
that room makes the amount good from 
his own pocket pro tem. 

When the money is finished, it is 
put up in canvas sacks of $5,000 each. 
All gold goins of a given sort will be 
packed together in this amount. Sil- 


ver is packed in bags of $1,000 value, 
except for dimes, which come out in 


bags holding $500. The process of 
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minting is much the same for the sil- 
ver coins as the gold. 

The bags with the money are sealed, 
first by folding the top and then seal- 
ing until the steel pin pierces the bag. 
The loops come out, and after this a 
machine stamps the steel to the bar in 
such wise that one can’t open it ex- 
cept by cutting the string. The result 
is, that one can’t tamper with this with- 
out the knowledge of whoever may 
budge it. 

The dime was long the smallest coin 
made at the San Francisco mint, but 
some six years ago permission was 
given to coin lesser moneys as well. 

Meanwhile, as you listen, you note 
sidelights. You see the half-dollars 
being dumped from the pails; the 
board shaken that these may enter the 
grooves, then a lever is swung across, 
putting each into its hole. The count 
is there for an even one. 

Philippine coins, in Spanish de- 
nominations, are another by-product of 
the mint. In one year, 1904, there was 
coined at this place $103,168,500 in 
gold and $114,825,019 in silver, mak- 
ing it the greatest coinage of gold in 
the world. 

















The old ammunition magazine, showing Wm. J]. Daly (at left), a retired 
army non-commissioned officer, and who “soldiered” at Fort Townsend many 
_years ago. 


A FORT OF (49 


By Monroe Wooley 


Illustrated with photographs taken by the author. 


HE LATE “Fighting Bob” 
Evans used to say that by the 
help of God and a few marines 

he could do most anything. 
Perhaps that’s why they used to send 
Bob down into the rebellious republics 
south of us when an erstwhile presi- 
dent got his ire up because he was no 
longer on the “throne”—and conse- 
quently was minus a key to the treas- 
ury—and as a consequence showed a 
tendency to snarl and snap, and to 


make things generally uncomfortable 
for the incumbents in office in com- 
pany with the “foreign devils” sojourn- 
ing within the land of discord. 

But we did not do things in 49 a la 
the Evans style. In ’49 Bob was much 
a baby, and while the grace of the Al- 
mighty remains always the same and 
the efficacy of the inarine was as satis- 
fying then as it is now, military posts 
far-flung from civilization were a ne- 
cessity in our Western wilderness as 
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advance agents for the era of develop- 
ment to follow in future decades. 

Prairie schooners could not go sail- 
ing at a twenty-knot clip over desert 
and divide carrying crews of wobbly- 
legged marines every time a redskin 
gave utterance to a sonorous war- 
whoop, so the “scrapping strategists” 
of that day decided that a chain of 
frontier posts permanently occupied 
by strong commands might save the 
hardy pioneers from the pains and tor- 
tures of the scalping knife. 

The year 49 is a long way back— 
sixty-three years back—a longer way 
than many of we Westerners have trav- 
eled on life’s lively highway. That is 
the year that saw the oldest frontier 
posts planned, although the actual oc- 
cupation of many of them by blue-uni- 
formed troopers, all now grown grey 
or gone from us, did not take place 
until a few years later. 

Not many of these relics of the 
early days remain. Maybe some day 
when the limitation of armaments is a 
fact, or better still, when total dis- 
armament is agreed upon, as seems 
not improbable at some future time, 
the remains of these old homes of 
fighting men may be preserved purely 
as relics of a barbarous age to show 
to future generations at a dime a head. 

There is now a mere remnant of one 
of these old garrisons at Yuma, Ari- 
zona, and Vancouver Barracks, across 
the river from Portland, is still occu- 
pied by a large command. For a long 
time it was the headquarters of the 
general commanding the Department 
of the Columbia, and while this de- 
partment is yet in existence, most of its 
functions have been transferred to the 
commander of the newly-created West- 
ern Division having headquarters in 
San Francisco. Vancouver Barracks is 
one of the few of these older posts oc- 
cupied at the present day. Besides 
being one of the most historic spots on 
the Pacific Slope, having been built 
out of an early trading post at about 
the same time as the Astors founded 
Astoria, it is also a beauty garden with 
well-kept parades, its gracefully 
curved drives fringed with stately oak 
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and maple, its innumerable flower. beds 
and creeping vines which seem to 
climb frantically over the old barracks 
and quarters to cover the scars of ad- 
vancing age. Here Grant served be- 
fore fortune smiled and gave the man 
an opportunity to become one of the 
greatest generals the world has ever 
known. 

Captain Pickett was another army 
officer that was sent in the early days 
to establish a small detachment at a 
pioneer post in the San Juan Islands in 
Puget Sound, where there was a Brit- 
ish garrison. This was at the excit- 
ing times resulting from the boundary 
dispute between the United States and 
Great Britain. As is generally known, 
these islands, which now constitute 
San Juan County, Washington, were 
awarded to the United States. 

Another small fort was also estab- 
lished at Steilacoom, Wash., by a 
Captain Maloney. 

But the fort that catches the eye 
hungry for military relics, having per- 
haps greater attractions than the 
Acropolis or the Coliseum has for the 
ordinary sight-seeing globe trotter, the 
“ruins” where once were housed the 
men who blazed the trail along with the 
old settlers for advancing civilization, 
is old Fort Townsend, lying near the 
town and on the bay of that name on 
Puget Sound. 

This old fort still stands as it al- 
ways did, except that the marks of 
many years are plainly evident on the 
old frame buildings. Fort Townsend 
was first actually occupied by regular 
troops in the year 54. The officers’ 
quarters are of the story and a half 
type, with the wide. roomy verandas 
common to construction in colonial 
times. What tales these rotting struc- 
tures might tell is romantic to think 
about. In the commanding officer’s 
quarters, the most pretentious building 
on the officers’ row, at one time lived 
many officers who became notable in 
after years, if they were not at the 
time. Many of these retired, some to 
round out useful careers in civil life, 
others to their final rewards. 

Granville O. Haller, an officer who 
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The flagstaff still stands on the little Parade, but Old Glory no longer 
floats from the peak. 


had an illustrious record, has children 
who are prominent in Western life to- 
day. Indeed, it seems that most of 
the officers, and a great many of the 
men who served at Fort Townsend, 
either remained in the West or came 
back to it after completing their army 
careers. 

Haller was a major when he took 
command of old Fort Townsend, but 
shortly afterward, report has it, he 
was summarily dismissed the service 
for publicly expressing cessation sen- 
timent. He at once went to Coupe- 
ville, Island County, Washington, not 
far distant from the fort, and opened 
up a store. Later on he was rein- 
stated by President Lincoln as a full 
colonel, with back pay for the time 
he was out of the army. 

The last troops to garison old Fort 
Townsend was the Fourteenth Infan- 
try, commanded at the time by Thos. 
M. Anderson, who now lives in Port- 
land, and who is a nephew of General 
Robert Anderson of Fort Sumpter 
fame. 


Colonel John Murphy was another 
old-time officer dear to the hearts of 
his men, and every one who knew him. 
He served at the old fort as commis- 
sary and quartermaster in the early 
eighties: he, too, lives in Portland. 

The officers of the old fort are not 
the only ones of the personnel who 
have succeeded to greatness. Among 
the hundreds of enlisted men who 
served at the fort during the many 
years of its existence scores have 
achieved greatness in all walks of life. 

“What village is that with such 
beautiful lawns?” is a question hun- 
dreds of steamship passengers ask 
when ships pass into Port Townsend, 
itself the oldest town in the State of 
Washington. They refer to the old 
fort at the foot of the bay nestling on 
a pretty green clearing in the midst 
of giant fir. But few learn that it is 
no town at all, for sea-faring men are 
not over-communicative. And the 
story of an old-time tort that is decay- 
ing away with time rarely reaches 
them in detail. 





LONG-DISTANCE HOSPITALTIY 


By Ray Mcintyre King 


E HAVEN’T much to offer in 

\ X / the way of hospitality except 

climate and plenty to eat, but 

such as it is, we gladly offer 

our friends. When you come to Cali- 

fornia, we shall feel offended if you do 

not make our ranch your headquar- 
ters.” 

Mother Myra Allison penned this in- 
vitation, as she had written it dozens 
of times before within the six-month, 
with the kindliest intention and dimest 
expectations of its acceptance. Some 
months before, her husband had quite 
innocently given a realty firm a per- 
sonal letter expatiating upon his suc- 
cess at small farming in the Sacra- 
mento Valley. The reality firm had 
published his letter with those of other 
satisfied settlers and scattered it as ad- 
vertising literature all over East of the 
Rockies. 

So effective had the letters proved, 
that the Allisons had had to sit up o’ 
nights answering the letters of inquiry 
that had poured in upon them. As the 
Allisons had no land to sell and no con- 
nection with any realty firm, their in- 
terest in their unknown, distant cor- 
respondents was purely altruistic. 
Mother Myra had taken upon herself 
most of the burden of this correspon- 
dence. 

The Allisons belonged to the thrifty 
home-making clan that can make a 
bower of lovliness and a competence 
out of any location, be it on a desert or 
an ice-cap, and to either, they would 
have been equally loyal. They were 
the type of family that, like a burning 
glass, concentrates a lot of dispersed, 
ineffective sunshine into one powerful 
beam—their own home, wherever it 
may be. 


Mother Myra Allison very honestly 
believed California, especially her bit 
of it, to be next door to Paradise, so 
why should it not seem so to folk of 
other, harsher climes? When John 
Doe of Sinia, Georgia, or Bilkins, 
North Dakota, or Fairview, Maine, or 
Rollins, Pennsylvania, wrote to know 
immediately if irrigating be hard work, 
and what is the cost of cows, and jum- 
ber, and flour, etc.; and what does a 
water right mean; and how far do you 
dig for well water; and how cold is it 
in winter and how hot in summer; and 
numerous other urgent inquiries that 
took him ten minutes to write and 
Mother Myra Allison a long winter’s 
evening to answer; she, with all the 
enthusiasm of the loyal Californian, 
patiently, sincerely answered, placing 
at his disposal a fund of valuable, dis- 
interested information, just the sort of 
intimate data that homeseekers appre- 
ciate. 

It was at the time of the California 
hegira, at the height of the California 
advertising propaganda, when one of 
the valley organizations, alone, was 
spending $50,000 a year to draw set- 
tlers to the Sacramento Valley. It 
seemed to Mother Myra that about 
every third person outside of Califor- 
nia was plotting and planning to get 
inside the State lines. 

In her simple, kindly, vivid way, 
this country woman had taken every 
correspondent (whether he enclosed 
stamps or not) into the inner court of 
her good favor. They seemed more to 
her than mere names. With her family 
she eagerly discussed the letters, striv- 
ing to read the personalities of the 
writers, conjecturing and imagining 
their circumstances and _ conditions. 
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They were all “friends” to her, al- 
though they had spoken to her out of 
the void, from across the continent. 

Invariably, she closed her long, en- 
thusiastic answers to her correspond- 
ents with the invitation: 

“We haven’t much to offer in the 
way of hospitality except climate and 
plenty to eat, but such as it is, we 
gladly offer our friends. When you 
come to California we shall feel of- 
fended if you do not make our ranch 
your headquarters.” 

“Of course,” she explained to her 
family, her round face aglow, “I add 
that invitation to warm their hearts. 
It will make them feel good to think 
that some strange woman away out 
in California is personally interested 
in them.” 

“But if they should accept your in- 
vitation ?”’ protested her husband dubi- 
ously. 

“Oh,” laughed Mother Myra confi- 
dently, “there is about one chance in 
a million that even one of them will 


accept my invitation. You know it is 
a long, long way from Back East out 
here. Why, I have been sending that 


identical invitation back to friends 
and relatives for the last five years, 
and no one but father has ever come 
out to see us.” 

“Well,” retorted Mr. Allison, “we’d 
be in a pretty predicament if even one 
family accepted. You must remember, 
mother, that we’ve only a bird’s nest 
of a house, and it is chock-a-block full 
of children. We can’s entertain with 
any fashionable frills. Why, we have 
not even a spare room!” 

“Don’t you worry,” consoled Mother 
Myra, untroubled. ‘Not one will come 
—but my invitation will warm their 
hearts wonderfully. Now, that Mrs. 
Bostwig I wrote to last night—she 
didn’t exactly say, but her husband— 
he’s a stonecutter—I suspect has the 
white plague. I can see that she is 
just about wild trying to get him away 
from Chicago. I can just see how 
dreadfully worried she is for fear they 
haven’t enough to get a start out here. 
Now, you can imagine how much my 
invitation will mean to her. She will 
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just sit down and shed tears of joy 
to think that an unknown woman ’way 
out in California has offered her even 
a temporary refuge.” 

“That’s lovely of you, of course,” 
persisted Mr. Allison, “but what on 
earth will you do with her if she should 
come ?” 

“I never trouble trouble till trouble 
troubles me,” quoth Mother Myra 
blithely. 

As spring came on, the letters of in- 
quiry lessened, and Mother Myra Alli- 
son, busy with her chickens and gar- 
den and children, quite forgot her 
reckless invitations. Little did she 
realize how those invitations were 
treasured in scores of homes Back 
East. They had quickened many a 
family’s desire to go West. Each in- 
vitation represented to the family pos- 
sessing it a definite, tangible landing 
place in that far-off, indefinite, beatific 
vision, California. 

The long, clear, hot, rainless Sacra- 
mento Valley summer came on. The 
roses were brilliant and riotous about, 
and all over the little Allison ranch 
house. Oleanders and pomegranates 
flamed in their hedges. Their palms 
lifted unblistered and defiantly green 
their spiney fans into the blistering 
molten gold of the tropical sunshine. 
The hot, sweetish odor of fig foliage 
permeated the air. At the Allison’s 
the fruit crops crowded each other for 
harvesting. 

All during June the Loganberry crop 
must be gathered. The whole Allison 
family was busy afield from daylight 
till noon each day picking hundreds 
of crates of the coral berries. House- 
keeping was reduced to a minimum, 
and cooking became, in the fervid 
weather, a thing to plan to avoid. Af- 
ter the berries, came the peaches to 
be packed for distant markets, or cut, 
sulphured and dried in the sun. By 
August lst, the Allisons were con- 
fronted with unusually heavy grape 
and fig crops. 

At that time, the scarcest thing in 
the Sacramento Valley was white help. 
Like their neighbors, the Allisons had 
to harvest their own fruit or else see 
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it rot in vineyard and orchard. The 
only alternative was to write some city 
contractor to send up a gang of Hin- 
dus or Japanese. This the Allisons dis- 
liked to do, although the whole family, 
including Mother Myra herself, felt 
rushed and overworked nearly to the 
limit. 

One brilliant late July noon, when 
the thermometer stood at 103 deg. in 
the north porch, Mother Myra came in 
hot and tired from the packing shed to 
prepare a hasty lunch for her family. 
As she wiped the irritating peach fuzz 
from her face, a taxicab rolled into 
the driveway. 

“Mother,” said ner twelve-year-old 
daughter in a portentous whisper, “‘it 
is a pale man and woman and a suit 
case!” 

Hurriedly, Mother Myra creased her 
face into welcoming smiles, and went 
out to greet her unexpected guests. It 
was Mrs. Bostwig and her husband 
from Chicago. They explained that 
they had taken advantage of the cheap 
rates to San Francisco, where, it 
seemed, a great convention was con- 
vened, and being so near, naturally 
they had taken the opportunity to call 
on that dear Mrs. Allison who had in- 
vited them so kindly to visit her! 

Would Mrs. Allison permit them to 
continue their journey after an hour’s 
visit? Indeed, she wouldn’t, not hos- 
pitable Mother Myra! She had them 
out of the taxi and into the house, and 
pledged to a week’s stay, at least, be- 
fore they could voice their weak pro- 
testations. Mother Myra, inwardly 
thanking their provident methods of 
living whereby there was always at her 
hand a full larder, a dairy, a smoke- 
house, a garden, and abundant fresh 
or canned fruit, arose grandly to the 
occasion. That was a luncheon to be 
remembered. 

The Bostwigs were properly im- 
pressed and deeply interested with 
everything on the little farm. They 
spent the afternoon in the packing shed 
getting acquainted. Meanwhile Mother 
Myra hurriedly arranged two cots on 
the screened north porch, and lo, such 
an open-air sleeping porch as the tubu- 
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cular Mr. Bostwig had long desired! 

The next morning, after such a 
breakfast of new-laid eggs and peaches 
and cream as city folk can only dream 
of, the Bostwigs were taken away for 
the day by a realty firm’s automobile. 

“I’m so glad they came!” Mother 
Myra explained enthusiastically to her 
family when she joined them in the 
fruit shed. “It did my soul good to 
see that poor fellow eat.” 

At that moment the postman brought 
Mrs. Allison a letter. Professor Hart- 
well and his wife of the Normal Uni- 
versity of Ohio begged to announce 
that, having taken advantage of the 
convention rates to San Francisco, and 
being so near, and remembering Mrs. 
Allison’s very kind offer of hospitality, 
they would arrive on the 11:30 electric. 

Mother Myza tossed the letter to her 
husband. He read it frowningly. 

“How many more,” he asked, 
waving the letter toward the populous, 
over-crowded, effete East, “have you 
invited ?” 

“TI can’t remember, exactly,” she 
wailed, “but maybe they can’t all take 
advantage of the convention rates. . . 
Professor Hartwell wrote such a 
pretty hand! But I’m scared to death 
of his wife. I’m afraid she’ll turn up 
her nose at me.” 

The idea that any mere Ohio wo- 
man would dare to turn up her nose 
at Mother Myra set the children to 
exhorting and expostulating. 

“There, there,” soothed Mr. Alli- 
son above the indignant din, “mother’s 
put her hand to this plow, and she 
mustn’t turn back. We'll entertain the 
Hartwells, or—or—bust! Give ’em 
my room. I'll sleep on some sacks of 
straw on the kitchen porch.” 

Bob, the eldest boy, brought the 
Hartwells from the station. The pro- 
fessor proved to be a large, bland, 
persuasive gentleman, who clearly was 
the artificial product of his scholastic 
habitat. Transplanted to the wide 
vistas of the valley, he would inevi- 
tably become a real estate agent. His 
wife was fussy, with the thin, perking 
nose and hypercritical eye acquired by 
long residence in second-rate boarding 
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houses. She had the sharp, suspicious 
air of a woman accustomed to getting 
her money’s worth and a little more. 
She was the exact opposite of her 
kindly, generous, hospitable Western 
hostess. 

While the enlarged household was 
awaiting supper, the Bostwigs  re- 
turned from their day’s sightseeing, 
the men fraternized over politics. Mrs. 
Hartwell rested in the hastily prepared 
guest room. The heavy fragrance of 
myriad roses filled the air, and a sense 
of peace and plenty surged over her 
worn soul. It came to her dimly that 
here was life somewhat different from 
her scant perceptions of it. Some- 
how, out here was so much incom- 
mensurable with mere money. 

Just as the real estate agent returned 
with the Bostwigs, a second taxi fol- 
lowed into the driveway. Mother Myra 
—putting the finishing touches to her 
supper table-—took time to say to her 
daughters as she bustled out: 

“More guests! You girls give up 
your room and fix you a shake-down 
in the tank house.” 

Mother Myra hurried out’ and was 
soon shaking hands heartily with a 
small, smiling, bewhiskered gentleman 
and a stout, motherly woman wearing 
an elaborate silk sunbonnet. 

“This is Sister Allison?” asked the 
gentleman. “We received your letter 
and came on as soon as possible. I am 
Pastor Tankadour of the Dunkards, 
and this is my wife.” 

“Of course, of course, Brother Tan- 
kadour,” cried Mother Myra, cordially. 
All sects and creeds were one to her, 
parts of a common, universal Christian 
brotherhood. “Of course, you are the 
gentleman who wrote me about lands 
for a Dunkard colony.” 

The Dunkard pastor and his wife 
had not really intended anything but 
a brief call, but the Allisons by sheer 
force of hospitality took them out of 
the taxi and established them in the 
girls’ room. At length, when Mother 
Myra had her guests all seated at her 
much extended tables, Pastor Tanka- 
dour asked a blessing. Before he shut 
his small, keen eyes, he had appre- 


ciatively noticed the wholesome, abun- 
dant food, and it was not mere empty 
phrases when he asked God’s bless- 
ing on “the bounteous repast before us 
and on the househol.i of our entertain- 
ers.” 

In fancy, Pastor Tankadour saw all 
his brethren and their children sitting 
at similar tables once they should 
immigrate from the far, inhospitable 
places of earth to this land that seem- 
ingly flowed with milk and honey. 
That his poor brethren’s children 
should be well fed, clothed and 
schooled, represented to Pastor Tan- 
kadour a large and urgent gospel. 

Before the meal was fairly finished, 
there came a third rap-rap at the 
door. It might be merely some one on 
business, or it might be another fam- 
ily that had taken advantage of the 
cheap convention rates to California! 
Mother Myra excused herself from 
the dining room, and went out to see 
who it was. 

On her front porch she found ranged 
in a row of decreasing statues, like a 
human stairway, a tall man, a shorter 
woman, and ten children. Mother 
Myra recognized them instantly. 

She recalled vividly a pathetic let- 
ter from a Pennsylvania coal miner 
which she had received and answered 
months before. The writing was that 
stiff, vertical script of some public 
school child, very likely this foreign- 
er’s Americanized young daughter. 
Mother Myra could well remember 
every word of that letter: 

“I write you, how is farming in 
California, and do it pay I work in 
the mines since I was young and now 
I am old I am fifty and I cannot work 
any more and I cannot pay the rent 
and buy shoes I got ten children and 
I want to go to California tell me 
everything and my name is John 
Swenski.” 

“Now, isn’t this—Mr.—Swenski?” 
asked Mother Myra, her face dimpling 
with smiles. She held out both hands 
to the mute, weary, staring family. 

“So, so, it is, Mis’ Allison,”  re- 
sponded the man in tones of infinite 
relief, his lined, harassed face light- 
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ing up wonderfully at Mother Myra’s 
hearty greeting. 

By some miracle of finance the bent, 
broken, work-worn man had contrived 
to get cheap colonist tickets to Cali- 
fornia for his family, but the ten child- 
ren had arrived shoeless, hatless, the 
smaller ones wrapped in rags, and all 
sleepy, dazed, drooping and _half- 
starved from a long, tedious transcon- 
tinental journey in second-class cars. 

That night the Swenskies slept on 
the clean, fragrant, springy alfalfa in 
the hay barn. 

“I et nine peaches,” boasted one 
youngster as they disposed themselves 
for sleep. 

“T had a whole watermelon to my- 
self,” vaunted another. 

“She guv me berries and cream four 
times,” contentedly announced a 
third. 

“Huh,” cautioned their father, drow- 
sily, “don’t you kids try to eat up all 
o’ Californiy to oncest!” 

“In your letter, Mis’ Allison,” John 
Swenski carefully explained to his 
hostess at the breakfast table, “you 
give us the kind invite, but it is not 
for that we come. Your letter say in 
Californy there is much shobs in the 
fruit for men, womans and childer, 
and it is for shobs we come. Show 
us them shobs.” 

“A job, eh?” cried Mr. Allison, “I 
have fruit spoiling for help this min- 
ute. I’ll be glad to give your whole 
family a job right after breakfast.” 

Turning to his wife, he added dra- 
matically, “Don’t you dare boast to 
the neighbors that we’ve found a fam- 
ily to help us with the fruit, or they 
will come by night and kidnap Mr. 
Swenski’s family.” 

“T tell you,” addressing the whole 
table, “what Superior California 
needs is train loads of willing workers 
like Mr. Swenski’s family. Just now, 
Mr. Swenski, you are a Godsend to 
me. This morning I received an order 
from my commission firm to get off 
my grape crop within four days or else 
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lose the market.” 

“Show us the shob,” cried Mr. Swe - 
ski, delightedly. 

The Allisons and their guests de- 
ployed themselves variously for the 
day. The Swenskies took possession 
of their job in the vineyard under the 
direction of Mr. Allison and the boys. 
A word over the telephone brought 
several different land companies’ au- 
tomobiles to take the other guests 
away for sightseeing and land view- 
ing. 

Now that the Allisons were some- 
what relieved of the burden of har- 
vesting their fruit, they gave them- 
selves up gladly to the duties and de- 
lights of hospitality. Mother Myra 
and her girl lieutenants marshaled 
such feasts of California delicacies on 
the long table in the cool dining room 
as made their city guests delighted 
with country living. 

Within a few days, however, their 
guests reluctantly departed under the 
urge of their personal affairs. The 
Bostwigs removed to a tiny farm 
where the invalid began a vigorous 
and successful campaign against his 
ill-health. 

The Swenskies found no lack of 
“shobs.” Pastor Tankadour and his 
good, comfortable wife went forth to 
the far, drear places of earth to gather 
in their poor brethren to a colony site 
which he had purchased not far from 
the Allisons’, The Ohio professor 
and his wife selected a bungalow home 
in the nearest village; meanwhile, he 
became the Eastern agent for one of 
the many local land companies. 

When they were all gone, Mother 
Myra sat down and recalled with much 
satisfaction the unexpected debauch 
of guests. 

“This has been the most condensed, 
concentrated entertaining I ever did 
in my life,” she told her family. “But 
how I have enjoyed it! When I think 
of all the new friends and neighbors 
we have gained, I’m glad they came, 
even if they did come all at once.” 





THE COWARD 


By Fred B. Smith 


have been absent from New 

York several weeks, but my 

first leisure thought when I re- 
turned, after the rush of business cor- 
respondence was over, was of you, and 
I went to see you as soon as I could 
spare the time. To my surprise and 
regret, I learned that you were so- 
journing with friends in the capital 
city of Georgia. Having myself 
passed a few weeks last year in At- 
lanta, I though that perhaps I could 
point out for you several places of in- 
terest; accordingly this letter. 

“Connie, native Atlantians will 
probably want you to see the Capitol, 
the Carnegie Library, Henry Grady’s 
monument, the Federal prison, Ponce 
de Leon and Grant Park. But you will 
find the counterparts of most of them 
in New York, hence will doubtless de- 
sire to see something more unique. 
There is one thing you must not miss, 
and that is a trip through Decatur 
street on Saturday night. You have 
been through the Bowery, but Deca- 
tur street is very different. I might 
attempt a description of it if my pic- 
torial powers were adequate. As they 
are too limited, my advice is, go and 
see for yourself. I- promise you the 
most thrilling adventure you ever ex- 
perienced, one as novel as it will be 
interesting. You'll find nothing like it 
in New York. The Bowery, perhaps, 
approaches it more nearly, but our 
noted thoroughfare lacks certain dis- 
tinctively Southern features that be- 
long to Decatur street. 

“It may not be easy for you to take 
the trip, owing to the rather quixotic 
ideas of Southern men regarding fit 
places for ladies to visit. I had great 


LD EAR CONNIE: As you know, I 


difficulty in persuading one of the 
men I met to take me, a Mr. Evelyn 
Earle. He insisted that Decatur street 
was never a fit place for women, and 
even less so on Saturday night. But 
a New York man had seen it and ad- 
vised me to do so, too, and as my curi- 
osity was keenly whetted, I persevered 
until my friend, though with evident 
reluctance, consented to take me. I 
have never regretted it, for I wit- 
néssed a scene that is never found in 
a Northern city. So go by all means, 
then write me your opinion. 

“Don’t linger too long down South, 
or you may fall a victim to the fascina- 
tion of Southern wooing, and be lost 
to your friends. I’m wild to see you, 
having lots of things to talk about. I 
won’t write them, but will save them 
for your return. 

“Write as soon as you have seen De- 
catur street, for an interested girl 
awaits your verdict, ir the person of 

“Your chum, 
“GERALDINE REVERE.” 


The letter fell from Constance 
Grey’s hand and fluttered to the floor, 
while her eyes kindled with fires of 
curiosity. She now recalled having 
heard a New York friend allude to a 
trip similar to her chum’s, and he had 
advised her, if she ever visited At- 
lanta, to tour Decatur street. This 
recollection added fuel to the kindling 
flames of her curiosity, and she in- 
stantly resolved to visit the thorough- 
fare that very night, which chanced to 
be Saturday. 

Constance Grey, an heiress and an 
only child, had been somewhat spoiled 
by too much humoring; nothing had 
ever been denied her, for she had only 
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to express a wish of a desire to have 
it gratified. As she made the de- 
cision to tour the street that evening, 
her thoughts flew to the man whose 
name was mentioned in her chum’s 
letter, Evelyn Earle, her fiance, on 
whose escort she confidently relied. 
She thought, whimsically, that she 
would have no difficulty in bending 
him to her will. Her thoughts of him 
gave birth to a tender smile, and 
Cupid’s tapers burned in her dark 
eyes. Geraldine’s warning against 
“the fascination of Southern wooing” 
had come too late. The heart of the 
proud beauty had capitulated before 
the sudden onslaught of the handsome 
young attorney. 

“Evelyn will take me, I know,” she 
murmured. That he would hesitate to 
comply with her request was an idea 
to which her brain never gave birth. 
Was her lover not the most devoted of 
men? Had he ever refused her slight- 
est wish, either expressed or implied? 

Rousing from her pleasant reflec- 
tions, Constance glanced at the French 
clock and started. Evelyn had said 
that he would be with her at eight, and 
it was five minutes past that hour now. 
What did it mean? To be kept wait- 
ing by a caller of the male sex was, 
to her, a unique experience. For five 
minutes more she listened for the 
sound of Earle’s footstep, and then 
surprise gave way (to irritation. Ten 
more minutes fled, and the irritation 
passed into resentment. The spoiled 
beauty, accustomed to have her ad- 
mirers at her beck and call, was dumb- 
founded at her lover’s tardiness. 

When, as the hands of the clock in- 
dicated the half hour, Evelyn entered 
the drawing-room, he met a pair of 
very angry black eyes. 

“You should get another watch, 
Evelyn, or have yours regulated,” she 
said, coldly, glancing meaningly at the 
clock. He started with surprise at 
her tone, but, hastening forward, he 
caught her hands. She withdrew them 
immediately, and evaded his arms. He 
drew back slightly. 

“I’m sorry I am late, dear, but I was 
detained at the office by pressing busi- 
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ness of a very important character. 
Forgive me; it shall not occur again,” 
he said quietly. 

“Indeed!” she exclaimed, raising 
her eyebrows, “for a man to keep me 
waiting thirty minutes on account of 
business is an experience as unique as 
it is irritating. Pray, sir, what busi- 
ness can be more important than a 
gentleman’s engagement with a lady?” 

Constance was now thoroughly an- 
gry, and her words had the edge of a 
knife. Her lover recoiled. 

“Have you forgotten, Constance, 
that Iam nota millionaire? This case 
means to me a fee of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars, which will go far toward 
making our home one in keeping with 
the beauty and grace of its mistress,” 
he replied, keeping a strangle-hold on 
his temper. But she was not mollified 
by his explanation, and her lip curled 
in scorn. 

“Have I asked you for a home?” 
she queried cuttingly. “I have a faint 
recollection of possessing something 
toward that myself; I do not need to 
marry for it.” 

He looked at her in amazement. 
“Constance, did you think that I could 
live on your money? My self-respect 
could never survive that. Come, 
sweetheart,” he pleaded, with the win- 
ning smile that had ever captivated 
her, “forgive my tardiness, and give 
me my kiss.” 

She looked into his eyes, saw the 
love shining there, and swayed toward 
him in surrender. He caught her in 
his arms, and covered her lips with 
burning kisses. Then he drew her to 
a seat beside him on a divan, and, with 
his arm about her waist, whispered: 

“Have you forgiven me, sweetheart ? 
I admit, however, that you should 
make me do penance for keeping so 
sweet a_ girl waiting. My little 
priestess,” with a fond smile, “what is 
the penalty I must pay?” 

She smiled at his whimsical words, 
and was on the point of laughingly 
dismissing the matter, when her eyes 
fell on Geraldine’s letter lying on the 
carpet, which, in a flash, riveted her 
thoughts on the subject of her inter- 
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est. She turned to Evelyn with an 
arch smile. 

“T believe that I’ll give you a pen- 
ance, Lut I will share it with you,” she 
said. 

“It won’t be a penance then,” he re- 
plied; “‘a crust of bread and a cup of 
water shared with you would be para- 
dise. But what is the joyous pen- 
ance P?” 

At that instant an unseen monitor 
warned her not to persist in the course 
she meditated, but disregarding it, she 
turned to him, her face lit with the 
noonday of curiosity. 

“Dear, have I seen all the places of 
interest in Atlanta?” she asked with 
her sweetest smile. 

“T can’t say, until I know what you 
have seen,” he replied. “Let me de- 
termine. 
tol?” 

“Yes.” 

“The Carnegie Library ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Have you emptied your purse at 
Ponce de Leon ?” 

“You emptied yours for me,” she 
laughed. 

“Been to Grant Park and inspected 
the Cyclorama ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Seen Grady’s monument?” 

“To be sure.” 

“The Federal prison?” 

“——. 

“Then you’ve about covered the 
ground; I can’t think of any other 
place to go.” 

“Think again. 
yet that I’m wild to see. 
alone, but I’m afraid.” 

Without the faintest suspicion of her 
meaning, he replied: 

“Command me, dearest, as your es- 
cort; but I cannot imagine what it is 
you so desire to see unless it is White- 
hall street at night, which is only a 
miniature of Broadway.” 

“What I wish to see must be seen 
to-night.” 

“Very well; what is it and where? 
I am at your service.” 

She pointed to the letter. 
for me, dear.” 


Have you visited the Capi- 


There’s something 
I would go 


“Get that 
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It was in her hand almost before her 
sentence was finished. 

“Evelyn, do you know a New York 
girl whose name is Geraldine Revere ?” 

His brow wrinkled in thought a mo- 
ment, then cleared. “Yes; a sort of so- 
ciological enthusiast. I met her last 
year while she was visiting a friend 
here. What of her?” 

“This is a letter from her. We've 
been chums for years, and when she 
learned that I was here she wrote tell- 
ing me what to see. Read her letter 
and you'll learn what I am anxious 
to behold.” 

He took the letter and looked at it 
curiously, while she watched him 
breathlessly. He had not gone far 
into it before she perceived a frown 
gathering on his brow, and her heart 
leaped. When he finished the perusal, 
he returned it to her and rose to his 
feet, beginning to pace the apartment 
with nervous strides. 

“Evelyn, I am wild to see Decatur 
street to-night. Geraldine’s letter has 
inflamed my curiosity to red heat, and 
it won’t be satisfied without a trip 
through that thoroughfare. You took 
her down there, and you must take 
me.” 

He faced her, and she saw that he 
was pale. “Dearest,” he said, “your 
friend spoke the truth when she said 
that she had great difficulty in persuad- 
ing me to take her down there. I did 
take her, but my esteem for her was 
shaken by her request. If I did not 
wish to escort through Decatur street 
a lady who was merely an acquaint- 
ance, most decidedly do I object to 
performing the same service for my 
promised wife. That avenue isn’t a 
fit locality for a lady.” 

She smiled at him with calm assur- 
ance. “I did not suppose that the 
place was a drawing-room, which is 
the reason I can’t go alone; but with 
you I shall be perfectly safe. Come, 
let us start now,” and she rose to her 
feet. But he shook his head, at which 
her eyes opened wide with amazed sur- 
prise. 

“No, Constance, I won’t take you 
down there; the very thought of your 
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being in that street is profanation. Dis- 
miss the idea from your mind, because 
there is nothing to see that can pos- 
sibly interest you.” 

The imperious girl faced him, red 
danger signals flaming in her cheeks. 
To have her expressed desire refused 
by her lover, on whose aid she had 
confidently relied, was irritating be- 
yond measure. 

“Evelyn, I shall be sorry to be com- 
pelled to think that your word is not 
trustworthy: you have already prom- 
ised to take me.” 

He looked at her in unveiled aston- 
ishment. “Constance, are you mad? 
or are you merely trying to test your 
power over me? You cannot be in ear- 
nest about wishing to visit Decatur 
street.” 

Her eyes gleamed with repressed 
anger. “Am I to trust your word or 
not?” she demanded abruptly, rapidly 
losing control of her temper. “I am 
beginning to suspect that you are de- 
ficient in courage, are afraid to go 
down there, for your pretended scru- 
ples are too quixotic for the twentieth 
century. If you are not afraid, let us 
start at once.” 

He was deadly white, but did not 
quail before her scornful eyes. With 
anger vibrating in her tones, she con- 
tinued : 

“It was bad enough to keep me wait- 
ing thirty minutes on account of vulgar 
business, but to positively refuse to 
grant a simple request to escort me to 
a place of interest is adding insult to 
injury. Are you willing for me to im- 
pute your refusal to a lack of courage? 
If not, then comply with my request.” 

All the haughty pride of her im- 
perious womanhood flamed in her eyes, 
bristled in her proud bearing as, with 
head held high, she awaited his an- 
swer. 

“My bitterest foe never questioned 
my courage,” he replied calmly; “that 
affront comes from my promised wife. 
Be it so: I prefer to suffer the ques- 
tioning of my courage to having you 
appear in Decatur street. When I said 
that I was at your service, I supposed 
that you desired to visit a place where 
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a lady might go. If a man had inti- 
mated to me that my promised wife 
would desire to appear on that avenue, 
his blood would have wiped out the 
insult to your honor. Don’t, darling,” 
his arms held out in an attitude of 
pleading, “don’t doubt my devotion be- 
cause I can’t take you, my pure pearl, 
into a pen of swine!” 

Her face became livid with rage. 

“Mr. Earle,” she said, with cutting 
sarcasm, “you are a coward. You do 
not fear for me, but for yourself.” 

Her lip curled scornfully as she con- 
fronted the white-faced man. For the 
first time he seemed about to yield, 
his eyes blazed resentfully; but in a 
moment the yielding impulse passed. 
With set teeth, he bowed: 

“Tf it is cowardice to decline to es- 
cort a lady to a locality unfit for her 
presence, then I am a coward,” he re- 
plied. 

“Pshaw!” she cried, throwing him a 
glance of contempt, “don’t attempt to 
veil your unmanly fear beneath the 
transparent garb of concern for me. I 
am not afraid—you are; that it all. 
And,” drawing the diamond from her 
finger, “as I could not wed a coward, 
permit me to return your ring. Mr. 
Percival will soon be here, and he, 
I’m sure, will not be afraid to escort 
me through Decatur street.” 

“Constance,” said Earle earnestly, 
“it is madness even to think of ap- 
pearing to-night on that thoroughfare 
—you’d be insulted. I must bow to 
your mandate, I suppose, and accept 
my release, but, as one who loves you 
better than his life, let me beg you not 
to do this thing.” 

She laughed scornfully. ‘“You’ve 
said enough. When I began the jour- 
ney to this city from my home in 
New York, I never dreamed of sinking 
so low as to fall in love with a cow- 
ard; I imagined that all Southern gen- 
tlemen were brave men. My disillu- 
sionment, however, comes in time. You 
may go.” 

Without another word, with only a 
long, intense look into her beautiful, 
scornful eyes, he turned and was gone. 
But as she stood looking after him, the 
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tears began to trickle down her pale 
cheeks. Stumbling blindly, she left 
the drawing-room and went to her pri- 
vate apartment. 

Even while the betrothed lovers 
were engaged in their stormy dialogue 
there had appeared on the streets of 
Atlanta a sensational newspaper ‘“‘ex- 
tra,” narrating the story of a human 
fiend’s attempt to commit an unmen- 
tionable crime in one of the city’s 
suburbs. Within the previous three 
weeks similar crimes had been perpe- 
trated in the vicinity of the city. None 
of the criminals had been appre- 
hended, which bred uneasiness in wo- 
men and resentment in men. Fires of 
racial hatred were smouldering in 
many white breasts which needed only 
a sharp breeze in the form of a new 
horror to fan them into a conflagra- 
tion. The sensational “extra” was the 
breeze. 

Constance had barely regained her 
composure before a servant came to 
announce that Elrod Percival waited 
in the drawing-room. He rose as, with 
a smile, she entered. 

“Mr. Percival, your coming is most 
opportune. I am wild to see Decatur 
street to-night. Will you take me?” 

He looked at her in unveiled amaze- 
ment. She misinterpreted the expres- 
sion on his face and colored angrily. 

“Are you also afraid? I asked Mr. 
Earle to take me, but he was a cow- 
ard. I dislike men who are not above 
fear. Is it yes or no?” 

Elrod started. Had she quarreled 
with Earle? If so, might not he him- 
self win this glorious girl? He did not 
permit these ideas, however, to show 
in his face. 

“Certainly you shall go, Miss Grey,” 
he replied. “There is no danger; I 
was startled only by the novelty of 
your request. I will step to the tele- 
phone and call a carriage.” 

“Don’t do that; I prefer to walk.” 

Elrod felt a quiver of fear when she 
gave her verdict in favor of walking, 
but not for worlds would he have per- 
mitted her to know it. 

As the couple left the house, nei- 
ther perceived standing in the shadow 
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of an elm across the street, the figure 
of a gentleman clad in evening clothes. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Evelyn un- 
der his breath, “that fool’s taking her 
down there!” 

Forming a quick decision, Earle fol- 
lowed, keeping in sight of them, but 
not near enough to betray himself. He 
turned after them into Decatur street. 

As she walked slowly along, Con- 
stance momentarily forgot her lover 
in the delicious excitement of her 
novel adventure. The throngs of care- 
free darkies, laughing and jesting like 
children, the shouting fish vendors, the 
Greek fruit merchants, seemed to 
transport her into another world. She 
was too deeply absorbed to notice the 
glances of amused suggestiveness 
thrown at them by many men; but of 
which Percival was painfully con- 
scious, cursing himself for yielding to 
her quixotic whim. 

Constance’s first shock came when 
a drunken woman, young and pretty, 
staggered against her in passing. The 
courtesan hissed a curse at the beauty, 
whose delicate cheek flushed. A few 
minutes later she saw two negroes reel 
from a _ saloon, struggling in each 
other’s embrace, an open razor in one’s 
hand. He made a vicious slash at his 
adversary’s throat, and Constance 
paled when the blood spurted. The 
prompt appearance of a big policeman 
put an end to the fight, and both com- 
batants were placed under arrest. 

When they reached Police Head- 
quarters at the lower end of the street, 
Elrod suggested their turning back. 
Passing a cross street, they perceived 
a company of soldiers drawn up. They 
were regulars returning to their bar- 
racks south of the city after a ten 
days’ “hike” to the mountains. Their 
present pause was due to the fact that 
their march was interrupted by a train 
of freight cars which had blocked the 
street where it cross the tracks. Later 
Constance felt profoundly grateful for 
their presence. 

The couple had traversed four 
squares when they noticed a commo- 
tion ahead. Suddenly they saw negroes 
running down the street towards them. 
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A moment later they perceived a mob 
of men and youths in hot pursuit of the 
flying blacks. At that instant one of 
the frightened creatures stumbled and 
fell. Immediately afterward, while 
Constance looked on with horror-filled 
eyes, a dozen knives flashed and were 
buried in his body, which writhed a 
few moments, then lay still. 

The awful spectacle was but one of 
many at that moment being enacted in 
the city, of which the public prints 
have long ago told the reading world. 
Racial hate, inflamed to madness by 
the story told in the newspaper “ex- 
tra,” was wreaking its vengeance on 
the execrated race. 

Yelling curses, the mob swept to- 
wards the pair. Too terrified to move, 
Constance stood trembling. Suddenly 
they were perceived by a negro youth. 
Seeing possible succor, he fled to them 
and threw himself in abject terror at 
their feet. 

“Save me, Massa! 
tis!” he shrieked. 
kill me!” 


Save me, Mis- 
“My God! they'll 


By a swift movement, of which she 


was. barely conscious, Constance 
stepped between the fugitive and his 
pursuers. But they had seen him. 

“Here, men,” called the leader, 
“yonder’s a nigger. Come on, let’s kill 
the damned scoundrel!” 

“Yes, kill ’im; shoot ’im; stab ’im; 
smash ’im to pieces!” yelled the fran- 
tic men as they approached the couple. 

“Come, Miss Grey,” said Elrod 
quickly, “let us get away; we can’t 
protect him, and the mob will not re- 
spect you.” 

Constance glanced at him in sur- 
prise. When she saw how he trembled 
her lip curled. 

“You must not let them kill him, 
Mr. Percival!’”’ she cried in an agony 
of terror. 

“T tell you, we can’t stop them. 
They'll kill us if we try. Come, let us 
go. quick.” 

“Kill the dude! kill the strumpet! 
smash ’em both—they’re shieldin’ a 
nigger!” yelled the mob. 

The girl stretched out her hand to 
Percival for protection, but grasped 
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empty air only. Turning swiftly, she 
saw him flying down the street as if 
for his life. A chill of deadly fear 
clutched her heart on finding herself 
abandoned. But, with the crouching 
negro still behind her, she turned and 
again faced the mob. Suddenly she 
felt the touch of a hand on her arm, 
and heard a cool, familiar voice in her 
ear. 

“Stand behind me, dearest.” 

Wheeling, she gazed wonderingly 
into the face of the man whom she had 
stigmatized as a coward. An automatic 
pistol was in his hand. 

The mob perceived Elrod’s cowardly 
retreat and yelled in savage triumph. 
The ruffians surged forward, but a 
stern voice commanded: 

“Halt! one step and I’ll fire!” 

The sublime courage in that daunt- 
less tone served to check the rush of 
the mob. Its leader did not want to 
provoke a battle with a gentleman, 
neither did he wish to surrender his 
prey. He attempted to parley: 

“Say, Mister, let us have ’im; we’re 
goin’ to kill ’em all. We don’t want to 
hurt you, but we'll have that nigger, 
or there'll be trouble. Give ‘im up 
and you'll not be hurt.” 

“No,” replied Earle calmly; “I do 
not know what this means, but I will 
not connive at murder.” 

“Come on, fellers, we'll take ’im 
anyhow,” shouted the leader. ‘Come 
on, it’s only a dude and a. sstreet- 
walker,” and they rushed. Instantly 
there was a flash, a report, and the 
leader fell dead with a bullet in his 
heart. Then pandemonium reigned. 
Sticks, stones, and beer bottles came 
hurtling towards the couple, pelting 
Earle’s chest and shoulders. He man- 
aged, however, to shield Constance 
with his own body. 

Presently one of the ruffians fired a 
revolver, and the girl saw Evelyn stag- 
ger. At that moment a shout in their 
rear drew her eyes thither. A fleeing 
negro had given the alarm to the com- 
pany of soldiers, and the captain, 
urged by necessity, had ordered his 
men to double-quick to the scene. As 
Constance glanced backward, the sol- 
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diers swept round a corner and charged 
with the bayonet. It was too much 
for the nerves of the cowardly villains, 
who, scattering in all directions, fled 
pell-mell from the spot. 

Realizing that his life was saved, 
the negro boy tried brokenly to thank 
his preservers. Earle made a gesture. 

“Go while you have the chance,” he 
said, and the youth hastened to obey. 
Fvelyn turned to Constance. She 
looked at him and screamed. Blood 
was dyeing his shirt front from a bul- 
let wound in his breast. 

“Darling, you’re hurt!” she cried 
in anguish. 

“It’s nothing,” he replied, but with 
the words he tottered and fell heavily 
to the pavement. 

During the next two hours, while 
physicians worked over her lover’s 
insensible body, Constance Grey lived 
an age. Her conduct loomed before 
her eyes frowningly, and she lashed 
herself in the bitterness of her remorse. 
Barred by inexorable necessity from 
Earle’s side, she could only wait in 


anguish of soul the result of the op- 
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eration, and while she waited, the 
scales fell from her eyes. She saw her 
insane folly in all of its naked ugli- 
ness, realized the enormity of her con- 
temptible pride; and from the crucible 
of conscience she emerged a new wo- 
man, stripped of selfishness. Breath- 
ing an agonized prayer for her lover’s 
life in order that she might atone for 
her cruelty, she arose, in response to 
the quiet summons of a nurse, and was 
conducted to the room where, after the 
successful operation, her lover lay. 

“He wants to see you alone,” said 
the nurse. “You must not stay over 
five minutes, or he’ll be endangered.” 

Constance softly opened the door 
and entered. Earle turned his eyes 
and saw her. Falling on her knees be- 
side his bed, she buried her face in the 
coverlet and shook with silent sobs. 
Then she felt his hand caress her hair, 
and she looked into his face. 

“Darling, forgive!” she cried in an- 
guish. 

He met her swimming eyes; then 
Leve’s chisel carved a_ pardoning 
smile on his lips. 








THE SABBATH DAY 


By C. T. Russell, Pastor London and Brooklyn Tabernacles 


“The Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath; therefore 
the Son of Man is Lord also of the 
Sabbath.”—Mark 2:27, 28. 


ber in the Bible—in everything 

relating to the Divine Program. 

In the first chapter of Genesis, 
the Sabbath Day is referred to in a 
figurative way in speaking of the sev- 
enth epoch of God’s creations on our 
earth—bringing order out of chaos. 
Not until Mt. Sinai, however, when 
the Law was given to Israel on two 
tables of stone, was the Day Sabbath 
made obligatory on anybody. And 
since that law covenant was made 
with the one nation (Israel) and none 
other, the Sabbath requirements of 
that Law apply to that nation only. 
This does not signify that the setting 
apart of a certain time for rest would 
be of advantage only to the Jew, nor 
that a special seventh day devoted to 
God would be disadvantageous to all 
people. It merely means that God en- 
tered into covenant relationship with 
the one nation only, and hence to them 
only He told His will, His law—obe- 
dience to which He made the founda- 
tion of the blessing He promised to 
that people. There is no room to ques- 
tion the import of the Fourth Com- 
mandment of the Jewish law. It dis- 
tinctly commanded that the seventh 
day of the week should be to the Jews 
a rest day, in which no work of any 
kind should be done, either by parent 
or child, employer or servant, male or 
female, ox or ass, or any creature 
owned by a Jew. It was a rest day 
pure and simple. Divine worship 


Sie i is a very prominent num- 


was not commanded to be done on that 





day—not because God would be dis- 
pleased to have Divine worship upon 
that day or upon any day, but because 
there is a reason connected with the 
matter which related, not to worship, 
but to rest, as we shall see. The strict- 
ness of this law upon the Jew is fully 
attested by the fact that upon one occa- 
sion, by Divine command, a man was 
stoned to death for merely picking up 
sticks on the Sabbath Day. It is plain, 
therefore, to be seen that the law given 
to Israel on this subject meant what it 
said to the very letter. 

In the New Testament, Jesus is sup- 
posed by some to have taught a laxity 
in the matter of Sabbath observance, 
but this is quite a misunderstanding. 
Jesus, born a Jew, “born under the 
law,” was as much obligated to keep 
that law in its very letter as was any 
other Jew. And he did not, of course, 
violate the obligation in the slightest 
degree. The Scribes and Phaisees 
had strayed away from the real spirit 
of the law in many particulars. Their 
tradition, represented at the present 
time by their Talmud, attempted to ex- 
plain the law, but really, as Jesus said 
frequently, made it void, meaningless, 
absurd. For instance, according to the 
traditions of their elders, it was break- 
ing the Sabbath if one were hungry to 
rub the kernels of wheat in their hands 
and blow away the chaff and eat the 
grain, as the disciples did one Sabbath 
Day in passing through the wheat field. 
The Pharisees called attention to this, 
and wanted Jesus to reprove the dis- 
ciples, because, according to their 
thought, this simple process was labor 
—work—reaping and thrashing and 
winnowing. Jesus resisted this absurd 
misinterpretation of the law, and by 























His arguments proved to any one will- 
ing to be taught that they had mis- 
taken the Divine intention—had mis- 
translated the law of the Sabbath. On 
several occasions He healed the sick on 
the Sabbath Day. Indeed, the major- 
ity of His healings were done on that 
day, greatly to the disgust of the 
Pharisees, who claimed that He was 
a law-breaker in so doing. We cannot 
suppose that Jesus performed these 
miracles to aggravate the Pharisees; 
rather we are to understand that their 
Sabbath Day typified the great Sab- 
bath of blessing and healing—the an- 
titypical Sabbath which is in the future 
—the period of the Messianic reign 
and the healing of all earth’s sorrows. 

Jesus clearly pointed out to the 
Scribes and Pharisees that they were 
misinterpreting the meaning of the 
Divine arrangement, that God did not 
make man merely to keep a Sabbath, 
but that He had made the Sabbath for, 
in the interest of, mankind. Hence 
everything necessary for man’s assist- 
ance would be lawful on the Sabbath 
Day, however laborious it might be. 
Indeed, Jesus carried the thought still 
farther, and pointed out to His hearers 
the absurdity of their position—for, 
He said, if any of you should have an 
ox or an ass fall into the pit on a Sab- 
bath Day, would you leave him to die 
and thus suffer loss, as well as allow 
the animal to be in pain? Assuredly 
they would not, and assuredly they 
would be justified in helping any crea- 
ture out of trouble on that day. Then 
said Jesus, If so much might be done 
for a dumb creature, might not a good 
work of mercy and help for mankind 
be properly enough done on the Sab- 
bath Day? 


The Seventh Day Still a Sabbath. 


A mistake made by many Christ- 
ians is the supposition that the law 
covenant which God made with Israel 
ceased, passed away. On the contrary, 
as the Apostle declares, “The law 
hath dominion over a man so long as 
he liveth.” The Jewish law is as ob- 
ligatory upon the Jew to-day as it was 
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upon his fathers in the days of Moses. 
Only death could set the Jew free 
from that law covenant until, in God’s 
due time, it shall be enlarged and 
made what God, through the Prophet, 
styles a new covenant—a new law 
covenant. ‘That will take place just 
as soon as the Mediator of the new 
covenant shall have been raised up 
from amongst the people. That pro- 
phet will be like unto Moses, but 
greater—the antitype. That prophet 
will be the glorified Christ—Jesus the 
head and the completed church, who 
are frequently spoken of as members 
of His body, and sometimes styled the 
bride, the lamb’s wife. This antitypi- 
cal mediator (Acts 3:22, 23), under 
the new law covenant which He will 
then establish, will assist the Jews 
(and all who come into harmony with 
God through Him) back to that human 
perfection in which they will be able 
to keep the Divine law perfectly in 
every particular. This great mediator, 
Messiah, will for a thousand years 
carry on this great work. 

This mediator is not yet completed. 
The head has passed into glory cen- 
turies ago, but the body, the church, 
awaits a completeness of membership 
and resurrection change—to be made 
“like Him and see Him as He is” and 
share His glory and His work. 

Meantime the law covenant is still 
in force upon every Jew; but it is not 
in force upon any but Jews, as it never 
has been in force upon any other peo- 
ple. During these eighteen centuries, 
between the death of Christ and the 
inauguration of the new covenant, 
Jesus, as the great high priest, is offer- 
ing the “better sacrifices” mentioned 
by St. Paul (Hebrews 9:23) and de- 
scribed in type in Leviticus 16. The 
first part of the great high priest’s sac- 
rifice was the offering of the human 
body which He took for the purpose 
when He was made flesh—‘‘a body 
hast thou prepared Me” “for the suf- 
fering of death.” (Heb. 10:5, 2:9.) 
The second part of His “better sacri- 
fices” is the offering of His mystical 
body—the church. This work has 
been in progress since Pentecost. To 
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the consecrated ones who approach the 
Father through Him He becomes the 
advocate. He accepts them as His 
members on the earth; and their suf- 
ferings thenceforth are His sufferings 
so fully that He could say of them to 
Saul of Tarsus, “Saul, Saul, why per- 
secutest thou Me?” “I am Jesus whom 
thou persecutest.” These, accepted as 
His representatives in the flesh, their 
blemishes covered by their advocate’s 
merit, are begotten, by the Heavenly 
Father, of the Holy Spirit to be mem- 
bers of the new creation—the spiritual 
body of Christ, of which He is the 
head. 

We remarked that the Sabbath Day, 
still in full force and its observance 
obligatory upon the Jew, is not upon 
other nationalities. We should modify 
this statement by the remark that there 
are some who mistakenly endeavor to 
be Jews and try to get under the law 
covenant provisions as Sabbath-keep- 
ers. St. Paul recognized this ten- 
dency in his day. Note his words to 
the Christians of Galatia, who were 
not by nature Jews, but Gentiles. He 
says, “Ye that desire to be under the 
law, do ye not hear the law?” “Oh, 
foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched 
you?” He proceeds to show them 
that the Jews are in bondage to their 
law and can never get eternal life un- 
der it until the Mosaic law covenant 
shall ultimately be merged into the 
Messianic new law covenant. His ar- 
gument then is that if the Jew cannot 
get life in keeping the law, it would 
be foolish for Gentiles to think that 
they could secure Divine favor and 
everylasting life by keeping the law. 
He declares, “By the deeds of the law 
shall no flesh be justified in God’s 
sight.” The only way to obtain justi- 
fication in God’s sight is by the ac- 
ceptance of Christ and by a full conse- 
cration to be His disciples and to join 
with Him in His covenant of sacrifice 
as it is written, “Gather together My 
saints unto Me, saith the Lord, those 
who have made a covenant with Me by 
sacrifice.” (Psalm 50:5.); and again, 
“TI beseech you, brethren, present your 
bodies living sacrifices, holy and ac- 
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ceptable to God, your reasonable ser- 
vice.”—Romans 12:1. 


Christians and the Law Sabbath. 


St. Paul did not mean that Christ- 
ians should not strive to keep the 
Divine law, but that they should not 
put themselves under it as a covenant, 
nor think that by striving to oppose 
the law covenant they would get or 
maintain harmony with God and gain 
the reward of everlasting life. On the 
contrary, he declares in so many 
words, “The righteousness of the law 
is fulfilled in us who are walking, not 
after (or according to) the flesh, but 
after (or according to) the spirit.” 
(Romans 8:4.) His meaning is clear. 
The Decalogue was never given to 
Christians, but it is quite appropriate 
that Christians should look back to 
that Decalogue and note the spirit of 
its teachings and strive to conform 
their lives thereto in every particular. 

But what is the spirit of the Deca- 
logue? Our Lord Jesus clearly set it 
forth to be—“Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, with all thy 
mind, with all thy being, with all thy 
strength, and thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” St. Paul says that 
our Lord not only kept the law, but 
that He magnified it, or showed it to 
have greater proportions than the Jews 
ever supposed it had—length and 
breadth, height and depth beyond the 
ability of fallen humanity to perform; 
moreover, the apostle declares that 
our Lord Jesus made that law honor- 
able. The Jews having tried to keep 
the Divine law for more than sixteen 
centuries, had reason to doubt if any 
one could keep it in a way satisfactory 
to God. But the fact that Jesus did 
keep the law perfectly, and that God 
was satisfied with His keeping of it, 
made the law honorable—proved that 
it was not an unreasonable require- 
ment—not beyond the ability of a per- 
fect man. 

Jesus showed the spirit or deeper 
meaning of several of the command- 
ments; for instance, the commandment 
Thou shalt do no murder, He indi- 


















cated would be violated by any one’s 
becoming angry and manifesting in 
any degree an injurious or murderous 
spirit. (See also 1 John 3:15.) The 
commandment respecting adultery our 
Lord declares could be violated by the 
mind without any overt act—the sim- 
ple desire to commit adultery if an op- 
portunity offered would be a violation 
of the spirit of that commandment. It 
is this magnified conception of the 
Ten Commandments that the apostle 
says Christians are better able to ap- 
preciate than the Jews, because of 
having received the begetting of the 
Holy Spirit. And it is this highest 
conception of the Divine Law which 
is fulfilled in us (Christians—footstep 
followers of Jesus) who are walking 
through life, not according to the flesh 
and its desires and promptings, but ac- 
cording to the spirit—the spirit of the 
Divine law, the spirit which the Father 
hath sent forth into our hearts—the 
desire to be like Him who is the foun- 
tain of love and purity. 


The Spirit of the Sabbath. 


And there is another or deeper mean- 
ing to the other commandments than 
was understood by the Jews; so it is 
also with the Fourth, which enjoins the 
keeping of the seventh day as a day 
of rest or Sabbath. The word Sab- 
bath signifies rest, and its deeper or 
antitypical meaning to the Christian 
is the rest of faith. The Jew, unable 
to keep the Mosaic law and unable, 
therefore, to get everlasting life under 
the law covenant, was exhorted to flee 
to Christ; and, by becoming dead to 
the law covenant, by utterly renoun- 
cing it, he was privileged to come into 
membership in Christ—become sharer 
in the covenant of sacrifice. So doing, 
he was promised rest from the law and 
its condemnation, because “to them 
that are in Christ there is no condem- 
nation”—the merit of Christ covers 
the shortcomings of all those who are 
striving to walk in His steps, and the 
Divine Spirit and Word give them the 
assurances of Divine favor, which ush- 
ers them into peace with God through 
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our Lord Jesus Christ—ushers them 
into rest. Thus the apostle declares, 
“We which believe do enter into (Sab- 
bath) rest.”—Hebrews 4:3. . 

Moreover, the Apostle indicates that 
although we enter into a rest of faith 
now, through faith and obedience to 
Christ, Christians have a still greater 
rest awaiting them beyond their resur- 
rection, when they shall enter into the 
rest which is in reservation for those 
that love the Lord—the rest, the per- 
fection, on the spirit plane, attained, 
as the Apostle describes, by resurrec- 
tion—‘‘sown in weakness, raised in 
power; sown in dishonor, raised in 
glory; sown an animal body, raised 
a spirit body.” 


Fiftieth Day and Fiftieth Year. 


Here we are reminded that Israel 
had two systems of Sabbaths—one of 
Sabbath days and the other of Sab- 
bath years. The Sabbath days began 
to count in the spring. It was a multi- 
ple of seven. Seven times seven days 
(forty-nine days) brought them to the 
Jubilee day, the fiftieth day, which 
was styled Pentecost. It is scarcely 
necessary to call attention to the ful- 
fillment of the anti-type of this. Pen- 
tecost never had its true meaning un- 
til the Lord, as “the first-fruits of them 
that slept,” arose from the dead. Then 
immediately the seven times seven, 
plus one, began to count, and on the 
fiftieth day, the Holy Spirit was shed 
abroad upon all those “Israelites in- 
deed who, already consecrated, were 
waiting in the upper room for the anti- 
typical high priest to make satisfac- 
tion for their sins and to shed forth 
upon them the holy spirit, as the evi- 
dence of their restoration to divine 
favor. Immediately they had peace 
with God. Immediately they entered 
into rest. Immediately they realized 
that they were children of God, begot- 
ten of the holy spirit, that they might 
in due time become joint-heirs with 
Jesus Christ, their Lord. And is it not 
true that all down throughout this 
gospel age all who followed in the 
footsteps of Jesus and the disciples, 
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all who renounce sin, tr-1st in Jesus and 
fully consecrate their lives to Him, be- 
come recipients of the holy spirit and 
similarly enter into His rest? Only 
those who have entered into this rest 
and joy of the holy spirit can fully ap- 
preciate the matter. 

Now let us glance at the year Sab- 
bath. Every seventh year the land had 
its rest. And seven times seven (forty- 
nine) brought them up to the fiftieth 
year or the year of jubilee, in which 
year all debts were cancelled and each 
Israelite returned to his own inheri- 
tance. It was a year of rest, peace, 
joy. That jubilee p‘ctuies the glor- 
ious restitution times of Messiah’s 
kingdom, which, we believe, are nigh, 
even at the door. When these times 
shall be ushered in, all the faithful 
followers of Jesus will have reached 
the heavenly condition, to be forever 
with the Lord. Their rest (Sabbath 
keeping) will have reached its comple- 
tion, its perfection, and throughout that 
antitypical jubilee the blessings of 
Divine favor will be gradually ex- 
tended to the whole world, that every 
creature desirous of coming into har- 
mony with God may enter into the 
rest which God has provided for the 
poor, groaning creation through the 
great Redeemer. 


The Christian’s Sunday Sabbath. 


From what we have already seen, it 
is manifest that God has put no Sab- 
bath obligations upon the Christian— 
neither for the seventh day nor for 
any other day of the week. He has, 
however, provided for them a rest in 
the Lord, which is typified by the Jew- 
ish Sabbath day. Do we ask upon 
which day we should celebrate this 
rest? We answer that we should be 
in this heart attitude of joy, rest, peace 
in the Lord and in His finished work, 
every day. So, then, the Christian, in- 
stead of having a Sabbath rest day, 
as the Jew, has rest perpetual—every 
day. And instead of its being merely 
a rest for his body, it is better—a rest 
for his soul, a rest for his entire being. 
It can be enjoyed wherever he may be, 
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“at home or abroad, on the land or the 
sea,” for “as his days may demand, 
shall his rest ever be.” This is the 
spiritual antitype to the spiritual Is- 
raelite, of the law Sabbath given to 
the natural Israelites. Whoever quib- 
bles for the day Sabbath of the Jew 
shows clearly that he has not under- 
stood nor appreciated as yet, to the 
full, at least, the antitypical Sabbath 
which God has provided for the spirit- 
ual Israelite through Christ. 

But is there not a compulsion to the 
Christian to observe one day in the 
week sacred to the Lord? Yes, we 
answer; there is an obligation upon 
him such as there is upon no one else 
in the world. He is obligated by his 
covenant to the Lord to keep every 
day sacred to the Lord. Every day he 
is to love the Lord his God with all 
his heart, with all his mind, with all 
his being, with all his strength; every 
day he is to love his neighbor as him- 
self. And while striving to the best 
of his ability to conform to this spirit 
of the Divine law, and while realizing 
that the blood of Jesus Christ our Re- 
deemer cleanses us from all the im- 
perfections contrary to our intentions 
—these may rest in the peace and joy 
of the Lord continually. “We which 
believe do enter into rest.” 

There is no day of the week com- 
manded to the spiritual Israelite as re- 
spects physical or mental rest—the 
latter they may have always, and the 
former may be ordered by human 
regulations for one day or for another. 
The Christian is commanded to be sub- 
ject to the laws that be, in all such 
matters as are non-essential, not mat- 
ters of conscience. 


The Right Use of Liberty. 


Let us remember, however, that our 
liberty in Christ is the liberty from 
the weight and condemnation of sin 
and death. Let us not think specially 
of a liberty from the Jewish restraints 
of the seventh day, nor think especi- 
ally of the fact that no day above an- 
other has been commanded upon 
Christians in the Bible. Let us rather 
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consider this liberty as of minor con- 
sequence and importance as compared 
with our liberation from the power of 
sin and death. 

If one day or another be set apart 
by human lawgivers, let us observe 
their commands. Let us be subject to 
every ordinance of men. In Christian 
lands generally the first day of the 
week is set apart by law. Shall we 
ignore this law and claim that God has 
put no such law upon us, and that we 
should have our liberty to do business, 
etc.? Nay verily; rather, on the other 
hand let us rejoice that there is a law 
which sets apart one day in seven for 
rest from business, etc. Let us use 
that day as wisely and as well as we 
are able for our spiritual upbuilding 
and for assistance to others. What a 
blessing we have in this provision! 
How convenient it makes it for us to 
assemble ourselves together for wor- 
ship, praise, the study of the Divine 
word! And if earthly laws provided 
more than one Sabbath (rest) day in 
the week we might well rejoice in that 
also, for it would afford us that much 
more opportunity for spiritual refresh- 
ment and fellowship. 

Nor should our knowledge of the 
liberty we enjoy in Christ ever be used 
in such a manner that it might stum- 
ble others. Our observance of the 
Sabbath enjoined by the law of the 
land should be most complete—to the 
very letter—that our good be not evil 
spoken of—that our liberty in Christ 
and freedom from the Mosaic law be 
not misunderstood to be a business or 
pleasure license, but a privilege and 
opportunity for the worship and ser- 
vice of the Lord, and the building up 
of the brethren in the most holy faith, 
“once delivered to the saints.” 


Who Changed the Sabbath Day? 


Often the question is asked, Who 
changed the Sabbath day to Sunday? 
The proper answer is that nobody 
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changed iit. The seventh day (Satur- 
day) is still as obligatory upon the 
Jew as it ever was. 

The early Christians observed the 
seventh day for a long time, because 
it was the law of the land, which gave 
them a favorable opportunity for 
meeting for praise, prayer and the 
study of God’s word. In addition, the 
fact that Jesus arose from the dead on 
the first day of the week, and that He 
met with them on that day, led them 
to meet again and again on the first 
day, in hope that He would again ap- 
pear; thus gradually it became a cus- 
tom for them to meet on that day for 
Christian fellowship. In this way, so 
far as we know, both the first day and 
the seventh day of the week were ob- 
served by Christians for quite a time, 
but neither was understood to be ob- 
ligatory—a bondage. Both days were 
privileges. And as many other days 


of the week as circumstances would 
permit were used in praising God and 
building one another up in the most 
holy faith, just as God’s people are do- 
ing, or should be doing, in this, our 


day. 

Are we told that a pope once desig- 
nated that the first day of the week 
should be observed by Christians as 
the Christian Sabbath? We answer 
that this may be so, but that neither 
popes nor any beings, not even the 
Apostles, could have right to add to or 
to take from the word of God. St. 
Paul particularly warned the church 
against coming into bondage to the 
Jewish custom of observing new moons 
and Sabbaths, as though these were 
obligations upon Christians. The Son 
of God has made us free—free indeed. 
But our freedom from the Law Cove- 
nant of Israel enaLles us the more and 
the better to observe the very spirit of 
the Divine law daily, hourly, and to 
present our bodies living sacrifices, 
holy and acceptable to God through 
the merit of our Redeemer. 












“Romantic America,” by Robert 
Haven Schauffler, author of “Ro- 
mantic Germany,” “Scum o’ the 
Earth,” etc. 

Here is a book to stimulate to eager 
enjoyment of America’s glories and 
unmatched beauties. Are you young 
and in the first grip of wanderlust? 
This volume will prove a joyous guide 
to your own country’s most interesting 
and picturesque places. It is a book 
rich in real information, with the char- 
acteristic charm of each region caught 
and pictured with rare skill and sym- 
pathy: 

Provincetown and the Heart of 
Cape Cod—The Spell of Old Virginia 
—The City of Beautiful Smoke— 
Mammoth Cave—Yellowstone Park— 
Among the Old California Missions— 
The Yosemite Valley—The Grand 
Canyon—The Creole City of New Or- 
leans—The Open Road in Maine— 
Unique Mt. Desert. 

The very spirit of city and park, of 
coast and natural wonder, seems to 
have been caught and set down by 
both author and artists—the list of ar- 
tists including Maxfield Parrish, Geo. 
Inness, Jr., Joseph Pennell, Andre 
Castaigne, Winslow Homer, and Al- 
bert Herter—and the result is a gift- 
book of exceptional worth as well as of 
unusual beauty. 

In his introduction, the author suc- 
cinctly expresses the aim of his re- 
markable collection of distinctive 
spots most characteristic of the four 
kinds of romances to be found in 
America: “The volume hopes to ap- 
peal alike to the traveler and the stay- 
at-home. It would persuade the young 
victim of Wanderlust to see America 
first, and the veteran wanderer to see 
America last. It desires to burnish 


the memories of the man whose rov- 





ing is done. To the recluse it hopes to 
bring some sort of substitute for the 
look and feel, the sound and human 
atmosphere of Romantic America.” 

An art-made book. Frontispiece in 
color and seventy-nine illustrations, 
plates in tint. Royal octavo, 340 
pages. Price $5 net; carriage 19 cents. 
Published by the Century Co., New 
York. 





“The Gringos,” by B. M. Bower, author 
of “Good Indian,” “The Uphill 
Climb,” etc. 

The author has written again of the 
West and of ranch life as she knows 
so intimately and loves so well. The 
time is the days of ’49 in California, 
and the setting is the ranch of Don 
Andres Picardo, a Spanish grandee. 
Here come the two Americans or 
“gringos,” as they are called, Dade 
and his friend Jack Allen, whom he 
has just rescued from a disgraceful 
death at the hands of the Vigilance 
Committee in San Francisco. They 
are accepted hospitably by Don An- 
dres and given employment, and 
naturally both fall victims to the 
beauty of their host’s daughter, Senor- 
ita Teresita, to the intense jealousy of 
another suitor, Don Jose. Here come 
to the two Gringos, practically alone 
in a community generally hostile, 
trials of strength, of courage, of honor. 
Back of the romance of a maid and 
her three lovers is a glowing picture 
of old Spanish ranch life, of the con- 
flict of the proud ranch owners with 
the United States government for the 
retention of the land so carelessly be- 
stowed by Spain, a picture of Califor- 
nia in the days of ’49, a comparison of 
American character and Spanish tem- 
perament. Setting and characters are 
realistic and dramatic. In every re- 
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spect—in plot, in atmosphere, in char- 
acter and in workmanship—this is the 
best novel to come from this author. 
Price, $1.25 net. Profusely  illus- 
trated by Anton Otto Fischer. Pub- 


lished by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


“The Golden Rule Dollivers,” by Mar- 
garet Cameron. 

The title came to the Dollivers as a 
matter of course, and it stuck. Page 
and Marjorie were two young married 
people who had saved up money 
enough to buy a cheap car, and when 
they had obtained it, decided to have 
fun, not to speak of doing a little good 
in the world by helping people on their 
way. The results were more compli- 
cated than if they had planned a ser- 
ies of crimes, though all ended well. 
The first person they helped was an 
obviously weary old man whom they 
overtook, and with great difficulty per- 
suaded into their car. Unfortunately, 
the man proved to be the enormously 
rich Galen Corbin, and when Page 
called upon him the next day with a 
view to securing an important con- 
tract for his firm, Corbin had no other 
thought than that the automobile in- 
cident had been carefully arranged. 
Page didn’t get the contract, and al- 
truism was temporarily damped. But 
not for long. Once the Dollivers were 
started upon their benevolent career, 
there was no stopping them. Other 
adventures followed, bringing bewil- 
dering complications. 

The automobile was invaluable in 
this connection, and so was the golden 
rule, not to mention a dark, rainy 
night, which made it easy to lose one’s 
way. The climax came when Page 
and Marjorie were arrested for aiding 


the escape of two criminals; but just - 


here altruism began to be justified. It 
was Galen Corbin who came to the 
rescue of the two altruists, and through 
him Page obtained the sort of business 
opening he had been longing for. The 
Dollivers are a pair of as jolly young 
people as one would meet in a sum- 
mer’s reading. A lively sense of 
humor supports them through their 
trials, and they never lose faith in 
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human nature. Their story is refresh- 
ing and good to read aloud. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


“The Blossom Shop, a Story of the 
South,” by Isla May Mullins. 

An exquisite, simple and appealing 
story of mother love and sacrifice for 
a little blind daughter, written in de- 
lightful vein, combining humor and 
pathos. The reader will love little 
blind Eugene (the child had received 
the name of her dead father) and will 
rejoice with the brave young mother, 
the heroine of the story, when the 
child’s sight is restored. There is a 
time for rejoicing, too, when a lost 
will is found, bringing wealth and re- 
lease from all worries, and the young 
mother-is free to accept the love and 
protection that in her sorrow she had 
denied herself. Southern types are 
amusingly contrasted with those of the 
North; and the simple language and 
fine sentiment of the story will charm 
readers of all ages. 

12mo, cloth, illustrated, net $1; 
postpaid, $1.15. Published by L. C. 
Page & Company, Boston, Mass. 


“Source Problems on the French 
Revolution,” by Fred Morrow 
Fling, Professor of History in the 
University of Nebraska. 

To the general reader history prob- 
ably presents a more interesting and 
difficult problem than do most other 
cultured studies. That it may become 
coherent without being merely the ex- 
position of some one’s theory or preju- 
dice; that it may become scientific 
without developing into a _ pseudo- 
science—this is the consummation to 
be wished. All sorts of approaches to 
the problem, of course, are possible. 
One of the very best is typified in the 
volume under consideration. First, 
the historical setting of the particular 
problem, or topic, is given in the form 
of condensed narrative; then follows 
a critical biography of the sources; 
next comes a series of questions in- 
volving comparison and choice be- 
tween conflicting statements and 
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views. The student learns that noth- 
ing like historic certainty can be ob- 
tained until no questions remain un- 
answered. Finally, copious quotations 
from the sources themselves are given 
That the student can hardly acquire a 
true conception of history or a living 
interest in it without some study of the 
process by which history is thought 
and written is a proposition that com- 
mends itself to common sense. In his- 
tory, as in the physical science, one 
may, in a manner, “learn by doing.” 
Through such a method the student 
learns, as in no other way, the true 
nature of the problems history dis- 
cusses, and ceases to be disappointed 
and baffled by its inevitable omissions. 
Professor Fling’s book will find mani- 
fold uses among teachers and laymen. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


“Memoirs of the Court of England,” 
by Baronne d’Aulnoy. 


In the library of an ancient French 
chateau, a vaulted stone room in a 
tower, was found the ancient leather- 
bound volume, with stained paper, odd 
characters, and the old French spell- 
ing which forms the basis for these 
memoirs. Other books were used to 
corroborate the facts. The present vol- 
ume might well be classed as “‘inti- 
mate history.” It still preserves a 
flavor of quaint seventeenth century 
idiom. 

Published by John Lane Co., The 
Bodley Head, New York. 


“The Opinions of Jerome Coignard,” 
by Anatole France. 


Just before the serial publication of 
one of his books, Mr. France went on 
a long vacation. “I divided my MMS..,” 
he says, “into separate parts for each 
day, and saw them arranged in pigeon 


holes in the newspaper office. Unfor- 
tunately the printer took them out in 
vertical instead of horizontal order.” 
The disconnected gems brought in as 
many letters of praise as usual, and 
only one or two protests. The Abbe 
Coignard is one of Anatole France’s 
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best creations, with the brilliancy and 
wit of his conversations, and the naive 
reflections elicited from his pupil. 

Published by John Lane Co., The 
Bodley Head, New York. 


“The Social Rubaiyat of a Bud,” by 
Mrs. Ambrose Madison. 

One of the cleverest society satires 
that has been written for many moons. 
The author has a pretty vein of sar- 
castic humor, which she works skill- 
fully in the measure which Fitzgerald 
used in his classic version of Omar. 
Mrs. Willis, who was formerly Miss 
Maud Bagley, the niece of the well- 
known pioneer, David Bagley, comes 
of a long line of distinguished ances- 
tors, both Southern and New England, 
among whom are Margaret Fuller, 
Bryant and Harriet Hosmor, so she 
comes naturally by her talents. 

Orchid edition; beautifully printed 
in delicate purple tint, gold and black 
throughout, on toned double-leafed du- 
plex paper, and bound in flexible Rhi- 
nos boards similarly decorated with 
uniform end papers. 75 cents net; 
by mail, 81 cents. Paul Elder & Com- 
pany, publishers, San Francisco. 


“The Jungle Book,” Rudyard Kipling. 

_ The publication of an elaborate, il- 
lustrated edition of “The Jungle Book” 
which the Century Company an- 
nounces, and the same company’s is- 
sue of “Captains Courageous” in a 
limp red leather edition, calls atten- 
tion to the constantly and largely in- 
creasing sales of Rudyard Kipling’s 
books. In ten years the yearly sales 
of “The Jungle Book,” “The Second 
Jungle Book” and “Captains Cour- 
ageous” have considerably more than 
doubled. It is stated, on good author- 
ity, that Rudyard Kipling’s books now 
sell many more copies every month 
throughout the year than those of any 
other living author. The new edition 
of “The Jungle Book,” which is prob- 
ably more widely read than any other 
one book by Kipling, will have sixteen 
full-page illustrations in full color by 
the well known English artists, Mau- 
rice and Edward Detmold. 





